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Srom Moor Isles. 
A LOVE STORY. 
By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 


Avutuor or ‘Tur First Vion,’ ‘ Hearey,’ ‘ Propation, ‘Kirn anp Ks,’ 
‘THe WELLFIELDS,’ ETC. 


PART V. 
Cuarter IY, 
AT THORNTON. 


“ QIEEN Lucy!” repeated Elisabeth, almost stunned by his 
statement ; and then collecting herself, “Is that possible ? 
Surely you must have deceived yourself.” 

“T saw her,” he repeated, his face quite white. ‘I saw her, 
with a woman who looked like a servant, or a nurse. They were 
going together to the elevator, and she was leaning on the 
woma ’sarm. They got in, and I saw her no more.” 

“Tt .s quite easy to find out,” said she, convinced that he was 
mistaken, and wishing to calm him. ‘Go down to the bureau, 
and look at the visitors’ book.” 

Without a word, he turned on his heel, and left the room. In 
about five minutes he returned. 

“Last night,” he said, “they came. ‘Mr. and Mrs, Richard 
Law, Hollowley, Lancashire, England.’” 

He sat down and looked at her, and Elisabeth knew not what 
to say to him. 

“Oh, she looked ill. There is something very wrong with 
her,” he said at last, more as if speaking to himself than to her. 

“ Perhaps,” suggested Elisabeth, after a pause, “she has come 
for her health.” 

“ Perhaps,” he replied, in the same abstracted tone. “ What- 
ever she may haye come for, health is far from her.” 
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“Mr. Holgate, tell me, have you had no communication at all 
with any of your friends up there—at Thornton, I mean ?” 

“No,” said he. “I did not want them to know anything 
about me. A few months ago, I was able to send Alice back the 
money which she lent me when I—when I had to come away. 
But I just sent a draft on an Irkford bank where I know they 
have an account. And I only said, on a slip of paper, ‘ With 
heartfelt thanks from one who can never repay the kindness that 
went with this loan.’ I did not know, at least I had not heard, 
that she was married—Lucy, I mean. I think I knew all the 
time,” he went on, “ but I had not heard it—no.” 

“What can have brought her here?” said Elisabeth, deeply 
interested, and with a wonder, too, as to how it would all end. 

Brian made no answer. He seemed again to drop off into a 
reverie, and presently, with a deep sigh, but without speaking 
a word, he went quietly out of the room. 

He had said that Lucy was with a woman who looked like 
a servant, or nurse. This was true. It was a trained nurse who 
was with her. And Elisabeth had a maid with her, an old and 
confidential retainer. These two worthies, being both English— 
one a Lancashire, the other a Yorkshire, woman—found each 
other out, either by freemasonry, or instinct, or clairvoyance, 
before they had been ten minutes in the same dining-room; and 
very soon each was in possession of all that the other could tell 
her, or invent for her, concerning her own particular employers 
and their affairs. Of course, only as much of this as was thought 
good by the Abigails was related to their mistresses. And Lucy’s 
nurse, knowing well the state her lady was in, told her simply 
nothing. Elisabeth’s maid, Bolton, however, speedily informed 
her mistress of quite as much as the latter needed to know on the 
subject—that Mr. and Mrs. Law had not been married a year ; 
that Lucy had not been strong when the marriage took place ; 
that, some months afterwards, she had been out driving, and had 
met with a slight accident, nothing in the least degree serious, 
but that her nerves must have been in a strange condition at the 
time, as she had never been able to get over this apparently 
trivial shock, but had from that day been strangely, sadly, and to 
those by whom she was surrounded, inexplicably ill. She had 
been not only weak in body, but in a most painfully perturbed 
condition mentally. She had been taken by her husband to see 
one or two well-known English physicians, all of whom agreed in 
saying that she had no organic disease, but that her nervous 
system was in a state of collapse; and that, though there was 
little doubt of her final recovery, yet it must be long, very long, 
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before such a serious disturbance could even begin to amend. 
And the last doctor had said that travel was excellent in such 
cases, especially when it included a sea voyage. When America 
was spoken of, he had said it was the very thing; had recom- 
mended a great doctor in Philadelphia, who had gone deeper into 
these things, and had more experience in them, than any man 
living. 

“And so they're here, ma’am. And just at the first she 
seemed to brighten up a bit, and wish to see what sort of a place 
she'd got to, but it did her harm, and now she’s so tired and 
weak again, and cries so dreadfully, that they have to keep her 
quiet. Poor lady! She must be in a bad way, from what they 
say. And so young---only just over one-and-twenty !” 

This information Elisabeth gradually communicated to Brian, 
for she saw that his thoughts were constantly busied with Lucy, 
his whole mental being in a state of unrest, and that he spent 
a great part of his spare time in hanging about in the halls and 
corridors of the hotel, in the hope of once more catching some 
such glimpse of her as he had had on that evening when he had 
first seen her. 

But he was not rewarded. All that Brian saw on one or two 
occasions was Law himself, looking much as he always had done, 
in Brian’s recollection. At these times Brian always shrank 
away, and made himself invisible, not from any fear or timidity, 
but because he could not trust himself to encounter the glance of 
the other man, lest he should suddenly become beside himself, 
spring upon him, and do him some injury. 


It is necessary to give some few details as to the chain of 
events, at the end of which she who had been Lucy Barraclough 
came at last to be under the same roof with Brian Holgate. 

After that miserable scene at Jessamine Lawn, in which Brian 
had cursed her falsehood and hergelf, and with scorn which had 
penetrated even the thick skins of Jim Barraclough and Richard 
Law, had left the three together to digest his words, Lucy had, 
in a dead silence of the other two, at last crawled away to her 
room, and, locking the door, had flung herself upon her bed, and 
laid there as one without life for a long time. Her mind had 
been active enough; sleep was not for her on that night, nor, 
except in short unrefreshing snatches, for many nights after- 
wards; and in the midst of her agony she had unwittingly 
discovered the profoundest truth in regard to herself when, after 
her long, motionless vigil, she had raised her face, haggard and 
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drawn in the light of the expiring candles on her dressing-tuble, 
and there had escaped from her lips, in a kind of groan, 

“Oh, I am not strong enough to bear this.” 

She did not say, either aloud or to herself, ‘I have sinned, and 
I am punished,” nor did she take the view that it was she who 
had been altogether sinned against in the matter. Her moral 
sense and her sense of honour were not keen enough to realise 
the first ; her regard for the two men who had struggled for her 
was about equal—she had not suffered in losing Brian, she cared 
not a straw for Law. But she had been pushed, and bent, and 
made to do what she hated, and it was too much for her. She 
was “not strong enough to bear this.” 

Such was the truth. She was not framed by nature to sustain 
any great weight of either grief or responsibility. Perhaps she 
could not have borne any great joy much better than any great 
sorrow or injury. It was not in her. So far, her youth, and 
immunity from active care and anxiety, had not forced upon her 
or others the knowledge of her weakness ; but now, pushed on by 
a nature stronger a hundred times than her own, to unscrupulous 
conduct, the long strain of acting against her inclinations, and 
under compulsion, had told upon her inadequate nervous system ; 
and the crash at the end, when she had been forced to play as 
odious a part as any in which a woman can figure, had crushed 
and annihilated her. She was not of the stuff which can sin, or 
be pitiless, or treacherous on the one hand—which can be strong 
and true, and immovably faithful on the other, and can gain 
strength by its very actions, to continue in them—and which 
does not break down. If Richard Law had known the girl's 
nature, he would perhaps have chosen some other method of 
making her his; but how was he to know anything? How was 
he to know that she was different from other women? She 
looked just the same. She moved, spoke, and acted like another 
woman. He did not suppose that her late experience had been 
exactly a pleasant one. He would have spared it her if he could; 
but she would recover. It was better to get things of that sort 
over, and there had been literally no other means of getting that 
young fool out of the way. It would all settle down now, and he 
would find means of making her forget it. For now that he had 
succeeded in doing what he wanted, he meant to be very kind 
to her. 

And after a little time Lucy did seem to forget it; at any rate, 
she never spoke of it. She was passive when Dicky came and 
said he wanted to know what was to prevent him from going to 
her father. She did not forbid him to do so, and Law went, and 
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made a formal proposition to Mr. Barraclough for her hand. 
Mr. Barraclough, after recovering from his surprise at finding 
that some one was “after” Lucy, gave a joyful consent, for 
Richard Law was a wealthy man even now, and there was every 
prospect that some time he would rise to be one of the magnates 
of money in those parts. Everything smiled upon Dicky in his 
wooing, except the object of his affections, and she confined 
herself to this unsmilingness—she made no difficulty about 
accepting him. 

Lucy’s reasons for this passive acquiescence were diverse. 
First, she had got an almost superstitious awe of Dicky’s clever- 
ness and of his power. He had told her so distinctly all that he 
meant to do; and then he had at once and deliberately gone and 
done it; without faltering, without swerving, or making bungles 
or mistakes, he had done things which she had thought impos- 
sible of accomplishment. That was the first reason. The second 
was that, now the thing had been spoken of openly, and was 
known of by her father and brother, she knew that everything 
short of brute force would be employed to make her do as they 
wished. And she did not feel the capacity or the inclination to 
fight three strong men, who cared nothing for her feelings, and 
everything for their own aggrandisement. Reason the third and 
last was, that the marriage would bring some variety into her 
life—some change of scene and surroundings, which might perhaps 
make her feel a little less wretched than at present she did. 

“There is nothing to be feared, except fear,’ says some 
writer. Lucy had fallen, physically and mentally, into that 
condition in which fear finds an easy entrance, and an open door 
into the spirit’s recesses, but in which happier and saner emotions 
may knock in vain for admittance. Her fears, so far, had taken 
no tangible shape. They consisted more of a vague wish to get 
things settled, and to put an end to the old life. And this was 
effected by her marriage in the April following Brian’s departure. 
She was wedded, standing full in the beams of the monster 
Golden Eye, to Richard Law, and left Jessamine Lawn for ever. 

Her betrothed possessed a house much nearer to Hollowley, in 
the vicinity of his works, but at first he had determined to make 
their chief residence at Moor Isles. He said he would not take 
Lucy away from her own people. In pursuance of this resolve 
he prepared to have the place turned inside out—all the old 
furniture, the simple old things which had been there for gene- 
rations, were to be moved, and new esthetic splendours to come 
in their stead. But before this could be carried out Lucy had 
spoken—she uttered her one fiat in opposition to his wishes. 
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“T can’t live at Moor Isles,” said she. “I'll go to Hollowley.” 
He expressed surprise; reasoned with her, and talked to her in 
vain. 

“You need not ask me to go there,” she said, abruptly. 
“T won't.” 

So some furnishing and beautifying were done to the house in 
Hollowley, and Moor Isles was left as it had been. Dicky 
offered the post of caretaker to Mrs. Stott, who, while unable 
to conceal her loathing and scorn for him, and all appertaining to 
him, could, cat-like, not tear herself away from the spot while 
yet a chance remained to her of staying there. She did stay, 
after telling Richard Law that she would never, as long as she 
lived, hold it to be the house and property of any other than 
Brian Holgate. 

As a matter of fact it was Brian’s property, as Dicky, of course, 
knew. In a court of justice he could never have substantiated 
any claim to it. But he knew also that as a debt of honour it 
was his, and that Brian would never reclaim it. In this capa- 
city he took possession of it, arranging everything in his own 
methodical and systematic way. He was only enforcing his 
rights. He did not want to go beyond them, and he did not 
consider that those rights included the possession of any of the 
interior furnishings of the house, or any of its plate or pictures ; 
so, laughing gently at Mrs. Stott’s wrath, he told her that she 
would be undisturbed in the guardianship of these, and other 
things, which for years had been the pride of her heart—until, 
he added with a slight sneer, such time as it should suit him to 
come and take possession, when both she and the things would 
have to make themselves scarce. 

“And the day as you take possession, Richard Law, and drive 
out them as has lawful rights over this place, will be the same 
day as the Lord in heaven forgets as how He is a just God,” said 
the poor old woman, looking at him with some majesty in her 
rugged form and face—the majesty of righteous wrath. 

“Oh, I know nothing about that,” he told her. “ That’s out 
of Mother Shipton’s prophecies, or something as silly. You 
remember what I’ve told you. I shall give you a look in every 
now and then, to see that my orders are carried out.” 

He left her, quivering with rage, and yet filled with an almost 
hysterical joy at not having been forced to leave the old place 
after all. 

How Sarah contrived to live was a mystery best understood by 
herself and Alice Ormerod. She had some small savings, but had 
not been very careful in the matter of hoarding, knowing (as she 
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had fancied) that as long as Moor Isles stood she would not be 
without a home. Law offered her no money, and, had he done so, 
she would have been more inclined to spit in his face than take 
it. Her wants were not numerous; her constitution was of the 
toughest, and Alice Ormerod lived over the way. 

Poor Ferran lived between Moor Isles and the farm. In the 
evenings he usually lay at Alice Ormerod’s feet till she touched 
his head softly, said, ‘Come, lad!” opened the kitchen door, and 
bade him “ hie away home!” when he betook himself direct to the 
back door of Moor Isles. Sometimes, during that winter after 
Brian’s departure, when the nights were long and dark, the 
younger woman would go across to “ th’ House,” as they always 
called it, and sleep on a bed in Sarah Stott’s room, for the poor 
old woman had got a little timorous, and would recall to herself 
the many sad scenes which had taken place before the brightness 
of that house had been quenched, and she told Alice she felt as 
if she heard footfalls, sighs and sobbings, and that she feared 
ghosts. 

And so Brian Holgate’s house knew him no more. 


Cuaprer Y. 
LUCY. 


Ix April, as has been said, Lucy and Richard were married, and 
for a month or two all seemed, in a quiet way, to go well. It 
appeared as if she had recovered the balance which had for a 
brief season been disturbed, though she sometimes complained of 
not sleeping, and of a disagreeable, abnormal sensitiveness to 
sounds, which had in former days been unknown to her. Her 
father and brother said they never saw her unless they went to 
visit her. She was too lazy, they declared, to come all the way 
up the hill to Thornton; and, indeed, she did not seem very fond 
of going there. 

But one afternoon, rather late in the summer, but while it was 
still hot and fine, she had for once been to her father’s house. 
He was about to give a dinner party to sundry business acquaint- 
ance of his own kind, and she had been requested to go and see 
the housekeeper, and decide certain knotty points in regard to 
the bill of fare. 

She had not felt very bright as she drove there. The evening 
before she had learnt from Dicky, in a casual kind of way, what 
an excellent joke (from his point of view) he had succeeded in 
playing upon her with regard to the lost bracelet long ago. The 
bracelet he had given to her had been her own, which he had 
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recovered without difficulty in the ball-room, kad carried to 
a jeweller’s to be put into a new case, and receive an extra 
burnish and gloss, and had then brought to her. 

“T never said, in so many words, that it had been made new, 
you know,” he told her, laughing at the strange expression on her 
face. ‘ All’s fair in love and war. If I’d given it you back, and 
told you the simple truth, I should have lost my hold over you. 
Don’t you see,” he added more urgently, as she did not respond 
with alacrity, “I wanted you so much, Lucy, and you were so 
perverse and so maddening. I believe I would have told lies for 
twenty-four hours at a stretch to get what I wanted.” 

“Oh, I understand,” was all she had said. But she had passed 
a wakeful night. 

On this afternoon she stayed as short a time as possible at her 
father’s house, got into her victoria, and was driven away. On 
the homeward way she soon came opposite to the gates of Moor 
Isles and Urmerod’s farm. Just as they were passing the latter 
a couple of young cattle rushed tumultuously forth, pursued by 
the collie, vigorously working to drive them back again. Lucy’s 
horses, with one accord, shied at the unexpected disturbance, and 
for a minute or two her coachman had some difficulty in keeping 
them from bolting down the hill, but he succeeded in a very short 
time in calming them. Glancing over his shoulder, when this 
was accomplished, he was surprised to see his mistress lying back 
in her place, her eyes closed, her face white—evidently in a faint. 

And the faint was a long one. Before Lucy recovered con- 
sciousness, she had had to be lifted from her carriage and borne 
into one of the parlours at Moor Isles. When she opened her 
eyes at last, and began faintly to shudder, she found two women 
standing near her, who had evidently been attending to her and 
applying remedies. After a minute or two she recognised them. 
They were Alice Ormerod and Sarah Stott. 

After some time—not till several hours had elapsed—her 
carriage came back, with her husband in it—for Alice had had 
presence of mind enough to send the coachman to fetch Law— 
and they took her back to her own home. A scared look was on 
her face; a strange indescribable fatigue in her eyes. The doctor 
was sent for, and made many inquiries, and examined the case 
carefully, and finally said that he could pronounce nothing in the 
matter. He could call it nothing but a case of nerves. There 
was nothing organically wrong—he had used every remedy he 
could think of. No one in ordinary health could possibly be 
affected in this way by so slight a shock, but Lucy denied having 
been out of health up to now. On the whole, after a week’s futile 
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efforts to procure for his patient sleep by night or rest by day, 
he informed Dicky that he would like to have the advice of a 
specialist in such matters, to help his own knowledge. 

And accordingly a “ specialist in such matters” was sent for from 
afar—a stout man, with a round face, and an innocent-looking 
button of a mouth, which to the uninitiated eye did not promise 
much. But a certain expression in his eyes, and tone in his voice, 
speedily inspired respect. And he had a not unkindly expression. 

At first it seemed as if everything would go right. He knew 
so much; understood so well; was never at fault for a moment. 
Even Dicky, the unimpressionable, was impressed. ‘“ He makes 
Palmer look like a child,” he said afterwards. This savant did 
something mysterious with gaslight and glasses, through which 
he inspected Lucy’s eyes, making no sign the while. Her 
appearance was just what it always had been, only for the 
terrible exhaustion in the eyes, which seemed to go down to 
infinite depths. But she had fever; turned with disgust from 
food, and when he questioned her as to her feelings, the same 
look of terror, uncontrollable and unlimited, crossed her face, 
and she said, almost in a whisper— 

“Tam sure I am going mad.” 

Dicky’s own face blanched. This was the first hint he had 
heard of the horrid idea. She had been very reserved with the 
Hollowley doctor, but the “specialist” seemed to inspire her at 
least with the confidence to tell him her worst fears. 

“T am sure lam; and I can’t think of anything but myself 
and what my mind feels like,” she added. 

The physician smiled in a superior manner. 

“ Quite a mistake, my dear madam. Your brain is organically 
sound. You are no more mad than I am. You are suffering 
from anezemia—cerebral anemia, it is, which paints everything 
in these black colours just at present. You have nothing to fear 
on that score. There is no danger to your life, and none to your 
reason.” 

“T have done wrong,” said Lucy. “I have been very wicked, 
and I am going mad.” She turned her face aside, and burst into 
tears—into an agony of helpless, hopeless weeping, betokening, 
indeed, a functional weakness terrible to contemplate, but no 
insanity whatsoever. 

Again the great specialist smiled. 

“ Doing wrong,” said he, “has nothing to do with this kind of 
thing. You might have committed a murder, and feel compara- 
tively comfortable, with one sort of a temperament. You may be 
faultless, and suffer tortures, with another.” But he looked at 
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Dicky, and asked him, “Is there the slightest ground for what 
your wife says of herself, Mr. Law?” 

“Not a bit,’ said Dicky, stoutly, and believed he was telling 
the truth. ‘Except that she yielded to me in letting something 
be done that she didn’t quite like. That’s all.” 

“T thought as much. But there has been mental strain along 
with it, considerable strain, evidently. That tells. On certain 
peculiarly constituted nervous temperaments it tells with most 
painful results, such as we see here. Mrs. Law,’—he laid his 
hand kindly upon her shoulder, as she still lay weeping—* I can 
only assure you that you have nothing the matter with you that 
is not perfectly curable. You are very ill—it is best to face 
facts—and you will not be well for a long time yet. But you 
will get well. You must have rest—absolute rest of mind and 
body ; and food—I will give you my ideas about food,” he added, 
turning to the Hollowley doctor, while the amazed and anxious 
Dicky, to whom everything connected with “nerves” was a 
sealed book, stood by in astonishment. He was firmly convinced 
that what Lucy needed was what in his own mind he called a 
“strengthening mixture ” of some kind. 

Lucy turned round and said in a hopeless kind of voice: 

“No one could suffer more than I am suffering—not the worst 
lunatic in all Bedlam.” 

“No!” said the specialist, readily. ‘“ That is quite true; and 
from that very fact you must take consolation.” (“ Whew!” 
thought Dicky.) “You Anow just where you are different from 
what you have been a little while ago—a certain proof of your 
sanity. Don’t fight so desperately with your painful sensations. 
Just say to yourself, ‘They may do their worst—I shall get 
overit.’ You are not going mad, whatever you may think. You 
suffer more, perhaps, than if you were. Rest, food, change, time, 
and no worry or anxiety—these must be your medicines—there 
are no others for your illness. You have youth on your side, 
and a sound constitution, if not a robust one. These will pull 
you through, you may rest assured.” 

She only wept on, hopelessly, helplessly. It was too much 
trouble to say that she would greatly have preferred a sentence 
of death—that no recovery could ever compensate for the tortures 
of fear, sleeplessness and depression, in the midst of which she 
was now living. 

The specialist went away, but was to return, and did so in the 
course of a week or ten day~, and found scarcely any alteration in 
the patient. She was still living, still suffering, still hopeless 
and terrified, still perfectly and almost painfully sane in her 
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intellectual processes; still feeling as if she would be, as she 
expressed it, “a raving maniac the next moment.” 

“Do you mean to say that my wife’s brain is not weak?” 
Dicky asked him in private, after they had left Lucy’s room. He felt 
angry with the man, with the anger of ignorance and impotence. 

“ Physically it is—not intellectually.” 

This did not do Dicky much good, though he had a glimmering 
of what was meant. 

“Her nerves have utterly given way,” continued the physician. 
“ And it is easier to say that, than to set them up again.” 

“Nerves,” repeated Dicky, darkly; “if I had a nerve that 
lifted its head and dared to tell me that it had ‘ given way,’ I'd 
so doctor that nerve that it should never complain again. That 
I would.” 

The specialist suppressed a laugh of amusement, and merely 
remarked sotto voce, as he shook his head: 

“ Gut gebriillt, Loewe!” 

“What do you say?” asked Law. “Is that the name of her 
illness ?” 

“Ohno! The name of her illness, at least the name we give 
it at present, is neurasthenia; they have a great deal of it in 
America, and it’s from there we get the best treatment for it— 
the most successful, so far, at any rate. What I say is, that you 
must get Mrs. Law away from here as soon as possible—slight 
changes at first, and then, as soon as she is able to bear it, a 
greater one. You had better have a nurse for her. It will add 
to her comfort.” 

During the month or two that followed, Lucy had “little 
changes” from one place to another; had food, had rest, had a 
nurse, saw other physicians—and remained much the same. It 
was a London doctor who at last advised a voyage, and when 
Dicky suggested America, approved of the idea, and recommended 
a great physician in Philadelphia, who was considered to have 
gone more deeply into these things than any other man in the 
world. So it came to pass that Richard Law made arrangements, 
as soon as he could, for leaving his business for a time, and 
taking his wife and her nurse across the Atlantic in the hope of 
speedily curing what time alone, if anything, could in any way 
ameliorate. Perhaps the specialists knew this. Perhaps they 
knew, too, that torture itself may be lessened by the idea that 
one is doing something of an active nature to get rid of it. 
That the party found themselves in the same hotel with that 
of Felix and the Reichardts, was nothing more than a not very 
startling coincidence. 
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Cuarter VI. 
‘‘ THEN GOOD-NIGHT, ALAS!” 


Tue details of this story were of course not known to any of the 
Arkwright party. All they were acquainted with—and by 
“they” I mean chiefly Brian and Elisabeth, who alone took any 
active interest in the matter—was what Lucy’s nurse had told to 
Mrs. Reichardt’s maid. And through this functionary also they 
learnt that Mrs. Law continued very ill indeed—that despite the 
confident predictions of the “specialist in these matters,” the 
voyage had produced no good effect upon her, and that the great 
physician in Philadelphia, who had at once been consulted, had 
not expressed himself so sanguinely as those at home. He had 
said all that was cheering to Lucy herself, but he had told Lucy’s 
husband that her state was serious, and her brain was so weak as 
to render any shock exceedingly dangerous to either her life or 
her reason; that, nevertheless, it was very bad for her to remain 
always shut up in herself; since she was unable to take any 
exercise without the most terrible bodily fatigue and mental 
depression resulting from it, he advised that when he saw her 
she should be driven to his house, instead of his going to see her. 
His chief hope for her recovery consisted in bringing her by slow 
degrees to get accustomed to little snatches of change and 
variety—as these accumulated, so, he trusted, would her power of 
bearing them, and her capacity for feeling an interest in some- 
thing outside that ring of torture, her own morbid mental and 
physical sensations. They had a small suite of rooms in the 
quietest part of the hotel, and there lived in a privacy as great 
as if they had been in their own house—perhaps even greater. 

One day, about a fortnight after the Laws had arrived, and 
when Felix’s engagement in Philadelphia was drawing to a close, 
there had been an afternoon concert at the Academy of Music, at 
which Felix had sung several times—had excited the wildest 
delight and enthusiasm in his audience, and, feeling very good- 
natured, for some reason which might be connected with the fact 
that Ines and Elisabeth sat near the front, in full view of him, 
had more than once consented to a recall. It was six o’clock 
before the concert was over; Felix, joining his two friends, drove 
back to his hotel with them in a close carriage. He had not to 
sing again that night, but there were some arrangements to be 
made about the morrow. 

“T wonder where Holgate is!” he said, as they all went in. 
And he sent in search of him, but Brian was not to be found. 
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He (Brian) had accompanied the others to the concert, though 
he did not sit with them. He felt to-day a little less restless 
and unhappy than he had done yet since his knowledge of Lucy's 
presence in the house. Something—some influence—he knew 
not what, seemed to lay a soothing hand on his weary spirit. 
The intense consciousness of Lucy’s sufferings was not so keenly 
burning in his mind as usual. He sat still in his corner, quite 
in the background, and listened with greater pleasure than usual, 
and with more attention than for a long time he had been able to 
give to anything of this kind. It was a fine concert, and he 
enjoyed it until at last Felix, rising in compliance with an eager 
demand for a repetition, said two or three words to his accom- 
panist, and began to sing the song which Brian had never 
forgotten : 


“Der Ernst hat mir bereifet des Hauses Dach 
Doch warm mir ist’s geblieben im Wohngemach,” &c. 


Riickert’s words to Schubert’s music, whick he had sung that 
night which always seemed to Brian a hundred years ago, but 
never to be forgotten—when he had visited Moor Isles—soon 
after the singing of which song, Lucy and her brother had 
walked into the room. 

Dreamily and ideally beautiful now as then, and divinely sung by 
the great artist, it was more than the young man could bear to 
hear. After drinking in a few bars, and feeling the pain of recollec- 
tion and longing which they aroused rise to the keenest agony, 
he quietly arose, being near the door, and left the hall, noiseless 
and unobserved. And a passing wonder seized him, in the midst 
of his tortured introspection—how was it that Felix Arkwright, 
who had never in his life suffered pains like these which had laid 
Brian low, had the power to produce tones, inflections, cadences, 
of such piercing sweetness and pathos as to open up new depths 
of emotion and insight in the consciousness even of one who had 
suffered till he had almost succumbed to his suffering ? Perhaps, 
after all, it was the sufferer who read for himself meanings in 
the music, which meanings had not occurred to the artist. 

He smiled a little to himself as he threaded his way along the 
gaily-lighted Chestnut and Thirteenth Streets, towards his hotel— 
streets filled with busy people intent on their Christmas shopping, 
their friends and their amusements. 

Oh, if Lucy could hear that song! But no, she had come after 
it had been sung. It would not convey to her the meaning 
which it had for him; it would tell her nothing. He wondered 
whether any part of her present illness had arisen from strain, 
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or anxiety, or vexation, at the time of his departure. He remem- 
bered, with a shudder, the fierce, pitiless words he had said to 
her. He remembered how she had almost tumbled down, as if 


some one had struck her a physical blow; he remembered too, 


now, what a little slender thing she was, with a pale face, and a 
habit of being very tired with nothing in particular; and a wild 
uneasiness seized him. What would he not give to assure her 
that all was forgiven if she would only get well, and look once 
again like the Lucy Barraclough of old days; yes, if she would 
only be happy, even though he had lost her and another man 
had won her, and she had been feeble and false and treacherous ! 

Here he was at the hotel. He entered it, and instead of 
getting into the elevator and going either to his own room or to 
that which Felix and he used as a kind of office and reception- 
room for business purposes, he turned towards the staircase and 
began slowly and abstractedly to ascend it. He was lost to 
everything except the thoughts which the hearing of Felix’s song 
had awakened. It was therefore, perhaps, not remarkable that 
he should stray from the direct way, and instead of turning on a 
landing and pursuing the grand staircase, should go straight 
before him up a flight of narrower stairs which should have been 
shut off by a door, that some careless person had left open. 

It was only when he had reached the top of these stairs, and 


found himself standing on a landing with which he was totally 


unacquainted, that he came to a pause. It was the unfamiliarity 
of the place which had brought him to himself; the fact that he 
had almost run against a wall where he had expected to find free 
passage. He stood still and began to look about him, and realise 
that he had made a mistake and got into a part of the building to 
him unknown. Asa matter of fact, he had penetrated to what 
was known as “the private wing” of the hotel—a small annexe, 
containing several suites of rooms held in much favour by such 
residents as loved quietness and retirement. He had not known 
of its existence, but as he stood now, thinking of retracing his 
steps, he noticed how very quiet it was. The carpets were thick 
and soft; one got the impression of double doors, softly swinging 
on noiseless hinges; not a sound was to be heard of the bustle 
and traffic outside, which seemed to penetrate to every other 
part of the hotel. 

At last it occurred to Brian, in his half-awake state, to look 
for the staircase up which he had come, and to go down it again. 
He turned to do so, and was not far from it when two women 
who had been slowly climbing it, gained the landing, and paused. 
The younger and slighter of them leaned heavily on her com- 
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panion, and panted as she laid her hand on her heart, as though 
breathless or oppressed. Brian’s breath seemed to fail him, and 
his heart stood still. It was Lucy—his love, Lucy! Hundreds 
of times a day since he knew of her presence here, he had 
dreamed of meeting her—longed for it, dreaded it, tormented 
himself by thinking of it, and here he was, face to face with her! 

He moved slowly forward, looking at her, and she, opening her 
eyes at last—for she had closed them in her breathlessness— 
beheld him. Her limp and unstrung attitude—drooping, broken 
and languid—seemed slowly to stiffen into rigidity as she looked 
at him. 

“ Lucy!” he said in an imploring whisper, as he stretched out 
his hands towards her; “ Lucy, I knew you were here. You are 
ill, they tell me. I’m so unhappy to think you should be ill or 
grieving. Don’t fret for anything that has ever been between 
us. I’m sorry I ever spoke so harshly to you as I did. I’ve 
repented it many a time, and wished to say so to you.” 

“Sir!” exclaimed the nurse; “I don’t know who you are, but 
this lady is very ill, and must not be startled. It’sas much 4 
she checked herself in time from saying, “ as her life is worth; ” 
but she both looked and was frightened and annoyed. Both her 
master and the doctor had so impressed upon her the danger of 
any shock to Lucy, that she was in continual anxiety on the 
subject. 

“Ah!” she exclaimed in a loud voice, as Lucy swayed 
unsteadily, and she caught her and held her up. “Oh, she’s 
fainted,” she added sharply to Brian; “ you don’t know what you 
are doing, startling her in that way.” 

“Where is her room?” he asked, springing forward and 
catching Lucy in his arms, and wishing at the moment that the 
room might be miles away. 

“This way—quick!” said the nurse, going rapidly before him. 
“ Bring her in and lay her down, and then go away, or there will 
be a pretty to-do when Mr. Law comes in.” 

It was a bedroom into which she called him. “ Lay her on the 
bed,” said she, “oh dear, oh dear! now we shall have her ill 
and crying again for a week or more when she comes out of 
this. There, I can undress her here. Now, please go at once, 
sir. I know exactly what to do.” 

But Brian did not go. He laid the motionless figure on the 
bed, and did not move, even when the nurse came with her 
remedies. Scolding and grumbling, she went round to the other 
side of the bed, and was about to unfasten the hood which Lucy 
wore, when Brian lifted his hand to stop her. He was gazing 
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down into Lucy’s face, and he said in a low, steady, but thrilling 
voice, as if speaking to himself— 

“Don’t tease her with any of those things. She'll never want 
them any more. She is dead.” 

“Don’t say such things!” said the nurse, in angry perturba- 
tion, “but go, and let me attend to her.” 

“She is dead,” repeated Brian, with a deep, heart-breaking 
sob, which seemed to rend his very heart in twain. “Oh, Lucy, 
how glad I am that you heard what I said. How glad I anm— 
forgive me—forgive me what I ever said to you.” 

He kissed her forehead so lightly that scarce could it be called 
a kiss, and slipped upon his knees by the bedside, and laid one 
hand upon hers, and was silent. In that moment nothing in the 
world existed for him, save only him and her. 

The nurse began to cry. Such a scene was without precedent 
in her experience. She lived and acted by rule, and knew not 
what to do in the emergency. 

Suddenly another voice asked, 

“ What is all this? Is my wife ill? What F 

Brian got up, turned swiftly, and discovered himself to Law, 
who, though he neither started nor shrank—for his nerves were 
of steel—nevertheless showed a great change of countenance. 

“Holgate!” he said, hardly above a whisper; and then, 
“ What are you doing here ?” 

“ Saying good-bye,” replied Brian, in a quiet, low voice. “I met 
her just now on the stairs, and when I spoke ‘to her, she fainted. 
I carried her in here. You asked if she was ill. She'll never be 
ill any more.” 

“T told the gentleman it was as much as 
nurse, sobbing. 

“Hush!” said Brian. ‘“ Richard Law, I did not know how ill 
she was: I only knew she was ill. You may tell me I’ve 
murdered her. I can’t say no. I shall never know whether 
I am sorry either, for I shall never know whether she would be 
the happier living or dead. That’s in God’s hands. If I had 
known I would not have spoken to her—I think. I shall be here 
yet awhile, if you have anything to say to me.” 

He paused. Law maintained his composure, though he had 
gone very white, and his hands clenched themselves. He looked 
aside, almost stealthily, at the bed on which Lucy lay. Brian, 
his eyes still fixed upon him, moved aside, as if to make room for 
him to go nearer, but he did not. 

“You see,” said the young man, after. a silence, and in an 
unnatural, exultant kind of voice—“ you see her, and you see me. 
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You laid a trap to get everything from me—my money, my 
house, my wife—all that made my life worth anything to me— 
and you succeeded. You got all you wanted. I hope you are 
satisfied.” 

He turned, and went out of the room, leaving them there. He 
found his way out again to the busier part of the hotel, and as he 
went, he began to understand more clearly the meaning of what 
had happened. He felt as if the roof and walls would stifle him, 
and he went out of the house, and into the street, and walked on 
and on and on, he knew not whither, communing with himself, 
in a strange, excited frame of mind, which was not grief, nor 
exultation, nor despair, but which perhaps partook of them all. 
He knew not what the hour was, when at last he began to feel 
a sense of bodily fatigue, and discovered that he was in some 
quiet suburb, with rows of neat-looking houses on either side, 
and rather dim lamps burning at considerable distances from one 
another. As most of these houses were perfectly dark and 
perfectly quiet, he concluded that the night was advanced. At 
last a belated “ horse-car” came jingling down the road. It was 
bound for the town. He got into it, and, crouched in a corner of 
it, felt almost dead with fatigue and exhaustion, mental and 
bodily. When at last he reached the hotel, he found it also 
quiet, and no one but the night-porter on the premises. He got 
to his room, and at last slept the sleep of one who is worn out. 
Henceforth for him life would contain nothing very agitating. 
Lucy was dead, and his story was told. 


Cuaprer VII. 
INES WRITES. 


I pass over the weeks which flew by with such rapidity after we 
had left our Virginian paradise, till we found ourselves established 
for several weeks in Philadelphia. It would not be particularly 
interesting to give full particulars of a tour through all the best- 
known parts of the northern and eastern States of America. Nor 
would an account of my varying states of mind—my griefs and 
my joys, my pains and my pleasures, be much more edifying. It is 
enough to say that when we arrived at Philadelphia things were 
much as they had been (apparently) when we had left Front 
Royal, after my explanation to Felix, and my letter to Maurice. 
I had received no answer from the latter. I kuew not whether 
he intended to accept or to ignore my decision. Despite Felix’s 
command that I should forget troubles, and give myself up to 
amusement and enjoyment, I could not always do so. One’s 
VOL. LXXXIV. x 
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feelings are apt to be unruly within, however strong the curb 
which may restrain them outwardly. There were times when 
my enjoyment was keen and high; there were other times when 
my heart ached so cruelly that I longed to get away from all this, 
and once more be quietly secluded at Madame Prénat’s. Often- 
times it was hard work, this rushing about sight-seeing and 
“enjoying,” with an anxious mind and a pre-occupied heart. 
Elisabeth’s kindness never failed me. Felix was kind, too, but 
in spite of all my struggles not to entertain what I considered 
ungenerous feelings, I could not help noticing how entirely he 
treated me as Elisabeth’s friend and protégée. It was all right; it 
relieved us all of a vast amount of embarrassment, but it made 
me more than ever determined to have some clear understanding 
about the future. It had been settled that after his engagement 
at Philadelphia he was to sing in Washington for a week, then to 
go once more to New York, fulfil rather a long engagement there, 
and, about the middle of January, return to England. This was 
spoken of as decided, and, as I sat listening to him at that after- 
noon concert, while he sang the lovely Greisengesang, I resolved 
that I would that night get myself excused from attending a 
grand reception to which we were bidden, and write a long letter 
to Professor Willoughby, in which I could joyfully tell him that 
all was now settled, and that I hoped to be able to resume my 
work with him by the beginning of February. 

We returned from the concert. Felix, not finding Brian 
Holgate in his private room, sent to inquire about him, and say 
that he wanted him. But he was not to be found; only a waiter 
had some idea that he had seen the gentleman go out about half- 
past six. He had left no message, and was not in his own room. 

“ Odd,” said Felix, as we went down into the dining-room. “He 
is usually so punctilious. I can manage, I dare say, without him.” 

We dined, and returned to our sitting-room. Elisabeth was 
somewhat opposed to my remaining behind. 

“Oh, a truce to your musty old professor!” she cried, when 
she heard my reason. “Let him wait. You want to tell him 
about some negro words? If he thinks a lifetime but a bagatelle 
to give to the study of Sanskrit alone, what can he want with 
such frivolities as nigger dialect ?” 

“Let her write to him, if she likes,” said Felix, unexpectedly 
coming to my assistance. 

Elisabeth had again begun, “Oh, but——” when I saw him 
look at her, raising his eyebrows slightly, whereupon she became 
silent, with a half-smile, half-frown, and presently observed— 

“Well, I shall have to go alone with you and my father. 
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Perhaps it is best, after all. There will be nothing to distract 
people’s attention from my new Worth gown; they will have to use 
all the force of their intellects to grasp the fact that there can be 
such a thing as an Englishwoman well dressed. Come along!” 

In a few minutes they had all left the room. I was glad that 
I was to be allowed to do as I wished. I heard their steps down 
the passage, and their voices for a minute or two, and then there 
was silence. Our sitting-room was in a rather quiet part of the 
hotel. As I at last sat down at the table, with my writing 
materials, one interruption—and one only—occurred. I heard 
the voice of Mrs. van Bibber, the young Virginian lady whose 
acquaintance we had made at Front Royal, and who was winter- 
ing in this same hotel, uplifted, as she went along the “hall,” 
calling upon her mercurial son, Dubois— 

“ Dubois, Dubois, Boisey! O Boisey!” No reply. The voice 
wandered farther away. I smiled to myself. Dubois was pro- 
bably not so far away as his unsuspecting mother imagined. 
I took up my pen, but did not at once begin to write. I could 
have sat there, dreaming, the whole evening; dreams of mingled 
sweetness and bitterness ; but of late I had very much discouraged 
myself from any such waste of time—waste of time it was for me, 
I knew, and nothing else. Those who have to face life, and 
work, work, work, must not dream at first. When all is over; 
when the battle has been fought and won—or lost—then is the 
time for dreams, sad or glad. I had been vigorously inculcating 
this truism on my own mind, and at last I bent in earnest over 
the paper, and began, “Dear Professor Willoughby.” Then 
another pause. What did Felix mean by raising his eyebrows 
and looking half under his eyelids at Elisabeth? What did she 
mean by so suddenly giving up her point? Probably it meant 
that he wished a word with her in private, and that, in the 
comparative shelter of the crowded reception, he hoped to get 
it. Yes; and my not being there would make the opportunity 
more easy to secure. I did not feel any resentment at this idea. 
It seemed to me the most natural thing in the world, but my 
heart ached, as it often had ached lately, and with an almost 
savage feeling I wished myself away, out of it all, and at peace. 
Let them keep their beautiful friendship! It was a beautiful 
friendship, and always had been—enough to dignify and ennoble 
the lives of both, since they did not choose to cement a closer 
union. They had a right to it. I hoped they would live in it for 
years. But that did not prevent me from feeling as if I could 
not bear to stand by and see it all. I loved them both—adored 
them, almost—that I would have confessed, but—I must have 
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a very bad, vicious disposition—of late it had been unbearable to 
me to see them together, and to feel how united, how brave and 
happy they were, while 1 must, from the very nature of things, 
remain outside in the cold. 

Stung by these thoughts, and calling pride and self-control to 
my aid, which things were always a good deal assisted by the 
arriere pensée, “it won’t last very much longer now,” I pushed 
my hair back, and began to write in earnest, and after a time 
I found that, though not profoundly interested in what I was 
saying, still, I had a good many subjects to discuss, and was able 
to give some attention to them. Lying beside me on the table 
was a Zend grammar, to which I had been trying to give a 
little attention for some time past. I would make a list of 
knotty points, which I wanted explained. How interesting! 
I would, in short, do anything which should pass the time, 
employ my hands and my head, and save me from falling into 
one of those everlasting dreams, reveries, or broodings, which 
always now persisted in overtaking me whenever I was idle, and 
the enervating effect of whose treacherous sweetness I had grown 
greatly to dread. I thought, holding my pen suspended, I could 
tell him that it was quite settled that we should return in 
January ; that I was not going to be married ; that I was free, and 
should be at liberty when I returned to England to undertake for 
him any work that he wished me to do, without fear of interruption. 

Again I was smiling, a little bitterly, as I thought these 
thoughts, and at the same moment I heard a step outside. The 
door-handle was turned. I sat still, staring in utter surprise at 
Felix, who came into the room, looking at me with an expression 
I could not quite understand. At last I asked, 

“Have you come away from the party ?” 

“No,” he said, coming up to me, and standing beside me. 
“TJ have not. I never went.” 

“Never went? Not when you went out with Elisabeth and 
Mr. Reichardt ?” 

“No,” he said, rather impatiently. “Not when I went out 
with Elisabeth and Mr. Reichardt. How frightfully matter-of- 
fact you are!” 

I was silent. My theory of his wishing to have an interview 
with Elisabeth was thus shattered to pieces. Then I became 
conscious that he was still looking at me. Then I was aware of 
a rapid beating of my heart, and of a wonder, and a bewilder- 
ment, as he went on, in his deep, soft voice, and with his rather 
slow intonation—for Felix, while never behindhand, was never in 
a hurry : 
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“T fully intended going. I don't know what they will think 
of me. The only chance of escape was the fact that, as the party 
was not given expressly on my account, I could stay away without 
exciting deadly passions. Yes, I meant to go, but when I found 
that you were not going, that suited me better still, and I 
stayed.” 

There were certainly several robust, full-blown contradictions 
and inconsistencies in this speech, which occurred to me after- 
wards. All I found to say in reply to it at that moment was, in 
a hesitating and embarrassed manner, 

“ What have I to do with it?” 

“Ah, I knew you would ask that,” he said, smiling; and 
I began to wonder what had happened to him; but all the time 
that strange, excited beating of my heart never stopped. As for 
Felix, whatever he may have felt, he was not the man to lose his 
head and look foolish. He saw my expression of wonder, and 
began to laugh a little. 

“You look surprised. I expect you will be still more so, and 
will think me an absolute maniac, when I tell you that we have 
never finished that conversation we had, a few months ago now, 
soon after you came. You may have forgotten all about it.”— 
(“ No!” I murmured, under my breath. I knew what he meant. 
i had not forgotten a word of it.)—“ But I have not. I have 
been such a slave to this touring-about, and party-giving, and the 
‘show-business’ in general, that I have never been able to call 
an hour my own. ‘To-night, I resolved to break my bonds, and 
finish the discussion—if you will,” he added, in a gentle tone, 
which caused something to catch unpleasantly in my throat. 

“T—but we settled everything then—you, oh, you surely did 
send that letter to Maurice!” I cried, a sudden apprehension 
seizing me. 

“Qh, yes, I sent the letter to Maurice, and I had one from 
him, thanking me for my—intercession for him.” 

“You did not tell me that.” 

“Why should I have told you? Are you not satisfied with the 
pain the poor fellow has had ?” 

I merely looked at him. I was angry. 

“JT beg your pardon. Do not scorch me out of existence 
altogether. Let us proceed. I sent him the letter. And I beg 
you will observe how honourably I am behaving even now. 
{ gave you, in my owa mind, an hour, in which to write your 
letter, and I have been patiently sitting in my business room, 
without anything to do except read a Seaside Library novel— 
pirated from England—and wait. And here you are at it yet. 
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You must have been ‘talking a blue streak’ on all those sheets 
of paper. I would give something to know what you can possibly 
have to say to that most excellent, but most knotty and crabbed 
of savants.” 

“ There is what I have said to him,” said I; “you can read it 
all if you like.” 

He glanced at one of the sheets, and shook his head, smiling, 
as he drew a chair to the side of the table, and placed himself in 
it. There was a lamp upon this table. It was just behind him, 
and shone straight upon my face. 

“No, no! Such small writing, and so much of it, with all 
those curious little characters interspersed. It is no doubt very 
interesting to you and to him, but quite above my head, as I have 
often told you before.” 

I said nothing. Formerly, I had always contradicted this 
statement aloud, but formerly I had done many things which 
I now did no more. 

“T have often observed,” he went on, “ that if one can do one 
thing well and be not a complete fool in other respects, one gets 
such a reputation for being clever all round. I have such a 
reputation amongst some of my friends, but fortunately I know 
my true worth—or worthlessness—better than they do.” 

“T have heard that you know a great deal more than you 
pretend, about some things,” said I, not looking at him. “ French 
history, in r 

“Oh, don’t let us be personal!” he said, quickly, interrupting 
me. “Seriously, I would like to have a talk with you, if you will 
permit it. Do you object ?” 

“Certainly not,” I replied, once more frozen up by his 
assumption of the grown-up tone towards me, ceremonious and 
dignified. It might have been natural enough if I had been 
a stranger, but it always embarrassed me seriously when I 
reflected upon our real relations. For, with a deep-seated 
instinct, I knew that only so long as I was a child in his eyes 
could I tolerate those relations. 

“Well, have you any idea how much you have changed since 
we parted after the Festival at Kirkfence ?” 

“You said so when we first met.” 

“ And don’t you feel it yourself?” 

“Yes. I wasachild then. Now, I am a grown-up person.” 

“And which would you rather be—which do you enjoy the 
most ?” 

“Each state has its advantages,” I said, oracularly. 

“That night at Baltimore,” he went on, “how you startled 
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me! I can’t describe it. I went into the room, and saw no one 
at first. Then I noticed a wild buzzing of mosquitoes, and 
then I saw the person who had recklessly let them in, with her 
back towards me, leaning out of the window. I recognised the 
way in which you do your hair—you haven’t changed that—and 
the shape of your neck and shoulder, and I said joyfully to 
myself, ‘Oh, here is Ines!’ And I put my hand on your 
shoulder, quite naturally, didn’t I?” 

“Tt was not done unnaturally, so far as I know,” I said, with 
rather a nervous laugh, wondering why he would go into all 
these—to me—embarrassing details. 

“T expected—for one forgets how people can change at your 
age, and I had led a busy life since I crossed the Atlantic— 
I expected to see my little girl turn and look at me, and instead 
of that——” 

I looked at him inquiringly. I was really curious to know 
what he had seen, or thought he had seen, instead of his little 
girl. 

“TI was confronted by a stately, and I may say haughty- 
looking, young lady—so different—so utterly different. I felt as 
if I had committed an unpardonable freedom in touching you. 
I give you my word, I was never more abashed in my life. So 
self-possessed you were! So still, and pale, and proud-looking. 
Your eyes, your expression—everything about you—was so 
altered. I did not know what to say to you. I told Lisa so 
afterwards. She said it was exactly what she had expected to 
hear.” 

He ceased, and then I knew that he had been speaking much 
more rapidly than usual, and with something like vehemence, 
though in a low voice. “Still, and pale, and proud,” seemed to 
ring in my ears, as I aimlessly turned over the leaves of my book. 
What extraordinary language to address to me! Was it a 
reproach? What was I to say? 

“ And so grave,” he went on. “Since then, I have learnt that 
the pride was only skin-deep, at least to me; and I am grateful 
for it. It was crushing, at first.” 

“T think it is cruel of you to say that to me,” I said, in great 
agitation. ‘“ As if——I proud——and to you!” I could hardly 
restrain my tears, and my voice shook. 

“‘T don’t mean that it was at all what one calls ‘ nasty pride,’ 
he went on; and I thought I heard a laugh in his voice. “It is 
only a part of yourself; and when I had got over the first shock 
of it, I rather liked it. But the gravity——are you always 
grave now ?” 
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“T don’t know that I am particularly grave.” 

“But you are. You are very grave. And I think you feel 
very grave sometimes, don’t you ?” 

“ Surely every one must, who has begun to think, and to under- 
stand things.” 

“ Think—and understand things. I wonder what that means, 
We are now coming to what I wished to talk about. What have 
you thought about—what do you understand, that should give 
you that almost melancholy gravity ?” 

“Tm sorry if [ am so depressing.” 

“T never said you were depressing. I perceive you can be 
malicious. What a reproachful look! Indeed, I am not jesting 
with you. May | tell you what [ think you mean ?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“ As you say, you have passed from a child, or almost a child, 
into a woman, and you have had to begin to think about things. 
Maurice made you think about things, didn’t he ?” 

I tried to nod my head. I could not speak. But I planted 
my elbows firmly on the table, and shielded my face with my left 
hand, feeling desperate. What had prompted him to come and 
put me through a catechism like this? It was horrible. I wished 
that the others would return before their time, or that “ Boisey ” 
would, as was his wont sometimes, burst into the room, clatter 
madly round it, and go out again—that anything would happen 
which should give me an excuse for moving away from the 
scrutiny under which, I felt, I sat. But nothing did happen, and 
Felix went on, unperturbed. 

“ Yes—just as I thought! You need not cover up your face 
in that way. That story with Maurice is over and done with. 
Still, it made you think about things, as you admit. And as for 
understanding them, I want to get to the bottom of that idea too. 
When you found that Lisa spoke favourably of this marriage, and 
when you found that I, without asking you anything about it, 
gave my consent—I speak as a monitor and guardian—then you 
thought you understood that your oldest friend, Ines—your 
oldest friend, who has never had one thought towards you but of 
kindness—wanted, to use your own harsh expression, to ‘ get rid 
of you’—that was what you in your wisdom understood, was it 
not ?” 

I had nothing to say—not a word. 

“You could credit the idea, and give it house-room, though 
you had promised to trust me, and sworn you did trust me—that 
after I had cared for you, and been fond of you, and proud of 
you for twelve years, I could then, suddenly and without a 
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cause, feel sick and tired of you, and eagerly seize upon the 
first opportunity—decent—that offered, to relieve myself of the 
burden which you had become to me.” 

“ You are cruel!” I said, suddenly uncovering my face, which 
I felt to be burning hot, and looking at him with passionate 
remonstrance. “ You can put it all in that way, and it sounds 
very well, and there is something in it too. I have never been 
worthy of anything you have done for me. Perhaps I knew that, 
but you can’t see—you don’t see. You say I am no longer a 
child—oh, cannot you understand that a child may take things 
from a man which no woman who is not helpless may, unless he 
is her—relation, of some sort... . Oh!” I went on, shaking 
from head to foot in my emotion, “I think I shall die if you talk 
to me in this way, telling me I am grown up, and then rebuking 
me for not going on as if I were still a baby. What have I done? 
What have I done? Proud! It would become me to be proud! 
I can’t bear it!” 

“ Ines!” 

I looked at him for a moment, wildly, if my looks were like my 
feelings. I saw that he was very grave, his lips set, his eyes 
searching me with a new and unknown expression. I could not 
read it all, but it seemed to me as if there were something like 
exultation in it. And, starting aside from the subject we had 
been discussing, he suddenly said, in a low voice, which caused 
me to tremble with another feeling, 

“Tf you had accepted Maurice, I should have hated you.” 

I drew a long breath. And, almost without a pause, he 
went on, 

“We shall get to the truth by degrees. So you had all these 
unspeakable feelings, and without saying a word to me, you went 
and made your arrangements with the Professor—may his shadow 
never be less, and after his death may he have a marble tomb, 
covered with inscriptions from the Rig-Veda, if that would give 
him any satisfaction—and you were going to be an independent 
young woman, as so many young women are nowadays—‘ on your 
own hook,’ if you'll excuse the fearful levity of the expression.” 

“If I was, I—and the other young women—perhaps felt our- 
selves obliged. Not all girls have fathers and mothers to look 
after them.” 

“‘T meant no unkindness to you, or to the other young women. 
Whenever I see a woman walking alone and honestly through the 
world, I feel inclined to stand aside and take off my hat to her 
as she goes by. But you will own that this was what you 
proposed,” 
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“ Yes, it was.” 

“And you did not take into consideration what I might say or 
wish.” 

I hung my head. I was convinced that he knew perfectly well 
what my motives had been, and was taking advantage of me. 
But I could not prevent it. 

“You did not. Did Lisa tell you that I had a long talk with 
her about you, and that she upheld your course ? ” 

“She did? Thank God! No, she did not tell me.” 

“She told me I might manage this affair for myself. Lisa was 
very hard upon me—very. I may say, brutal.” 

“Was she?” 

“Yes, she was . . . Ines!” 

Again I looked up, and met his eyes, and realised that that 
proud reticence and self-command of which I had felt so secure, 
and which I had promised myself should never fail me, in relation 
to him, hardly depended on myself alone. I clasped my hands 
under my chin, fixed my eyes upon the grammar which lay open 
before me, and said to myself, 

“Tf you do fail, and degrade, and make a fool of yourself now, 
you will deserve a whipping, and in some shape or other you shall 
have it. A fitting reward for his goodness to you, to let him 
see what your self-love and self-indulgence have led you to— 
drivelling sentimentality—how he would hate any girl to make 
an ass of herself about him in this way, and you—unprovoked 
and outrageously to do thus—no, if you give way now, you shall 
never know again what self-respect is!” 

After this fearfal tumult in my own mind, his words seemed 
to come, cool and quiet, as he said, 

“T think we are coming to the end of our explanation now. 
You had come to a crisis in your life. There were the usual 
‘three courses’ open to you. The first was to marry your cousin. 
You declined. The second was, since you would have some 
change, to go to Professor Willoughby, as you proposed, and have 
the proud consciousness of being independent and—happy, we'll 
hope. Do you think you would have been happy ?” 

I shook my head, speechlessly. 

“The third—I would have told you before of the third, only 
you have repelled me so by your steady, consistent coldness, ever 
since we met. You shake your head. Ah, but it is true. You 
have been ice to me, and, like a fool, I have loved you the better 
for it. Ines, do not be so hard. Look at me. I only ask you to 
look at me!” 


I wondered dimly what people looked like “ really felt hard, 
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if I was considered to look hard now. But I raised my eyes to 
his face, and looked at him without flinching. 

“Do you not think,” he said, with slow distinctness, “ that you 
could make up your mind to let that excellent scholar find 
another secretary, and you a 

“And I?” I said, somehow. “ Tell me what you wish me to 
do. You have never told me that yet.” 

“ And you, stay with me—always.” 

“Stay with ” T began. 

“Don’t look at me like that!” he exclaimed, almost angrily. 
“Don’t look down at me, as if I had said something beyond 
description insulting to you! Am I so utterly repulsive to you?” 
(His voice suddenly changed, and I sat as if transfixed.) “ You 
have been dear to me for twelve long years, but now—this time 
only, I know what you will always be to me.” A pause. “You 
look at me as if you would crush me, but you shall not—you 
must hear it now. Listen! I believe you will not believe me.” 

He rose suddenly, stooped over me as I sat at the end of the 
table, and, in a low but most distinct voice, spoke some sentences 
to me, in words which, as I listened to them, swept away every 
chance of misconception, doubt, or misunderstanding; which 
burnt into my heart and left me face to face with the truth. 
And as these words reached my consciousness, my eyes saw no 
more the books or the papers, or any of the objects around me— 
nothing but a white blank, and my pulses stood still. 

He ceased, and there was a little silence. Then I knew that he 
laid a hand upon mine, and said, 

“ Now I have told you. And you?” 

Again there was a silent pause, till he asked, in a voice that 
strove to be steady, 

“You heard what I said?” 

“ Yes,” I whispered. 

“Speak to me, then. Don’t go on torturing me. Can’t you 
tell me the same thing, now, or—some time ?” 

With a deep sigh, I lifted up his hand, and pressed my cheek 
upon it,” 

“Ines! How long will you keep me waiting?” 

“You know it,” said I; and it cost me agony to make the 
avowal, though I knew all that I had gained, and was resolved to 
speak the truth. “It cannot be that you do not know it. You say 
I have been torturing you ; it was because I feared I was telling you 
what you want to know, every time I looked at you or spoke to you.” 

“And you hate to admit it! How like you. But you do 
admit it. Ines, I’ll never doubt it, or you, as long as I live.” 
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Cuarrer VIII. 
FROM MOOR ISLES. 


On another October night, years and years after these things had 
happened—had passed and gone, and had almost become as a 
tale that is told, the south-west wind was again rioting across 
hill and dale, was rushing with wild strength up the sides of 
avenside Hill, and striking the summit of it, much as it had 
done at a later hour that night on which Brian Holgate had 
returned home at midnight from the Irkford concert. 

The darkness of midnight was not on this occasion over the 
scene. The hour, indeed, was comparatively early—between 
nine and ten in the evening. There was a pallid moon in the 
sky, which sometimes gleamed forth for a few minutes when the 
rack parted and allowed it to show. It shone fitfully upon the 
walls and roof of Moor Isles, and showed the gate leading to the 
door of the farm. Beyond the roar of the wind there was no 
sound to disturb the quietness of the night. In the great 
kitchen of the farm there were the glowing red remains of what 
had been a large hot fire. And at some little distance from it, 
out of the shadow of the ingle, Alice Ormerod sat beside a little 
round table with a lamp on it. A book was in her hand, and she 
had been quietly reading for some time. 

The lamp, though bright enough just beside her, did not 
penetrate far into the gloom of the immense kitchen. Deep 
cavernous recesses were filled with black shadows. Here and 
there the light caught one of the great beams of the ceiling, but 
the general effect was that of spacious darkness, illuminated by 
the one small lamp and the red glow from the fire. 

Alice has not altered much during the seven or eight years 
which have passed since last you saw her. Her beauty is of the 
kind that wears well, and also she has a strong soul with which 
to resist the ravages of grief and time. There is a look of 
stately, well-to-do repose about her just now; perhaps her 
present occupation best shows the difference between what she 
was and what she has become. Seven years ago, she would not 
have sat for more than an hour engrossed in a book. Her face, 
though undoubtedly graver and more set, is very little altered ; 
the fashion of her hair, the simple style of her plain black gown, 
are all just as they used to be. 

As a louder gust of wind rushed wildly past the windows, it 
seemed to rouse her. Her book drooped a little backwards. She 
raised her head and listened. 
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“Tt’s a wild night,” she thought within herself. “ And getting 
on for half-past nine. I must go and see if that lad has all he 
wants before he goes to sleep.” 

At that moment her attention became suddenly fixed and 
intent. Her eyes dilated. She laid her book upon the table, and 
sat, wide-eyed, gazing into the darkness, and listening. 

A low knocking was audible at the door, and then both the 
dogs in the yard began to bark vociferously. Ferran, now well 
advanced into middle life, who had been lying at her feet, pricked 
up his ears, and began to growl angrily. 

“What's it all about?” she half muttered to herself, and 
then rose and went to the door. She was discreet and cau- 
tious, but not nervous for an instant. It was not often that an 
unknown hand knocked at their door at that hour. The said 
door was secured by a chain as well as by a great bolt. The 
last she undid, and leaving the chain on, opened the heavy old 
oaken door, and drawing it back as far as the chain would allow, 
asked, 

“ Who's there ?” 

She saw indistinctly a man’s figure in the darkness, and there 
was a slight pause before the visitor said a single word— 

“ Alice!” 

As she heard it, her heart sprang to her throat. With eager 
trembling hands she began to undo the chain, and simultaneously 
Ferran set up a wild whimpering, scratching, and crying. At 
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last, in about two seconds, which seemed to her an eternity, the 


door was flung open, as wide as it could go; the wayfarer’s hand 
was seized in both hers; he was drawn into the house; Ferran, 
with a shriek of delight and recognition, sprang upon him, and 
Alice spoke, in a voice almost choked with feeling, 

“ Brian, Brian, you have come home to us!” 

Then he was inside, in the warmth and the shelter; the door 
closed between him and the storm. She had led, or pushed, or 
dragged him into the influence of the lamp’s rays. She was 
holding his hand still, and looking, looking, without the power of 
uttering another word, with a strange, excited feeling that made 
her whole frame feel weak and feeble, but which filled her heart 
with strength and gladness. 

He who had gone away a broken-hearted boy, now stands 
confronting her—a tall, upgrown man, whose shoulders are broad, 
whose strength is great, whose once smooth face, though still 
shaven, is hollowed with the lines and inequalities of maturity ; 
whose fair skin is bronzed and roughened, and whose blue eyes 
look out of his much-changed countenance, with startling effect— 
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the only things about him which have remained the same—they 
seem to Alice like ghosts. 

“So you knew me again—you remembered my voice,” he said, 
in deep, soft tones. “It’s more than ever I deserved. And this 
poor old fellow too—Ferran, old lad, I do believe thou’rt glad to 
see me.” 

“Did you ever doubt we should be glad to see you?” she 
asked ; and she had seated herself now, and though her heart was 
still wildly beating, she had managed to draw a veil of composure 
over her face ; it was only her eyes which could not conceal their 
delight. Her eyes searched him over from head to foot. He looked 
strong, healthy, and prosperous. There was no sign of poverty 
or distress about him. What had made him choose this hour for 
coming ? 

“T should never have doubted you, Alice, if I'd ever allowed 
myself to think about it at all. But I never did, till a few months 
ago, and then so many little things happened, one after another, 
making it plain that it was best for me to come across and get 
them settled, that I made up my mind to face it, and here I am.” 

“And where do you come from?” she asked quickly. “Sit 
you down there, and tell me.” She seized another log and threw 
it upon the fire, which quickly blazed up with brilliance. 

He named a rich young giant amongst the far-western cities of 
America. 

“ And do you live there now? That’s in ——.” She named 
the State.” 

“ve lived there for five years now, and I suppose I shall go 
back and stay there till I die. I seemed to hit on a way of 
earning my living, somehow. It was hard work that I wanted. 
It settles you down, does a bit of hard work. When I first got 
there, it was two years after she” (in a whisper) “died. You 
heard about that, Alice ?” 

“Yes. Mrs. Reichardt told me.” 

“At the end of those two years, Alice, 1 seemed to feel as 
badly as I had done at the beginning of them. They had been 
so kind tome. Mr. Arkwright—I’ll never forget his goodness— 
he never spoke an impatient word to me all that time that I was 
so dazed and helpless, though he had all my work to do, and he’d 
just got engaged to Miss Grey, and must have wished me at 
Jericho many a time.” 

“He was happy,” said Alice, quietly. “It would have been 
a shame if he couldn’t have dealt gently by one in sorrow.” 

“He did deal gently by me, anyhow. As for Mrs. Reichardt 
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——” He paused. There was a catch in his voice. 
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Alice nodded. “Ay, I know.” 

“T felt as if I was a curse to myself and every one else. 
I couldn’t think of any one who was the happier or the better for 
knowing me, but nearly every one was the worse, in some way or 
other. I stopped with them till they left America. I promised 
Mrs. Reichardt to write to her, but I broke my word. I'd 
nothing good to tell her. It would have been easy many a time 
to make away with myself while I was wandering up and down, 
and for no one to be the wiser. Perhaps,” he added, with a smile 
at once sad and shrewd, “ that was why I didn’t do it.” 

“And how did you come to feel better, then?” she asked, 
eagerly. ‘ But you’ve come to stay, haven't you, Brian? Why 
don’t you take off your coat? I can have father’s room ready for 
you in ten minutes. Oh, Brian, father is dead—dear old father ! 
Did you know ?” 

“Dead! . . . Nay, I knew nothing. I want to know all. 
But I can’t stay, Alice. I’m bound to go away from here again 
to-night. It’s a sort of forbidden luxury, this visit. I meant to 
be hard and strong, and not come; but I gave way in the end. 
I feel as if I must travel over the old road once again, and have a 
look at the old place. It will be my last. . .. dead. ... He 
was always so kind to me, was your father. Are you in black for 
him now? Is it only a short time ago?” 

“Tt is three years ago now. He died quite suddenly, and 
quietly. He'd said to me many a time when we used to walk 
home from church together, ‘ Ailsy, I've often wondered why 
they say in the Prayer-book, “ From battle, murder and sudden 
death,” like as if they were one as bad as the other.’ So he had 
his wish, and died quite suddenly. He left Andy and me so that 
we need not have gone on with the farm, but we couldn’t bear to 
leave it. We took it on. It’s something for him to think about, 
and for me todo. It keeps us up many a time when we should 
be sad but for that. But go on—tell me more. How did you 
get to that city ?” 

“Tl tell you afterwards. I’m just thirsting to know one or 
two things. There’s Moor Isles, Alice. Does any one live at my 
old house ?” 

“And it’s your house yet, Brian, and always will be, thank 
God! When Richard Law came home from America, after—you 
know—he was quite quiet for a long time. No one ever heard 
him say that he had felt it much—he isn’t one to let on about his 
feelings—but some of us think he had, for all that. One day he 
came up here, and he said to Sarah Stott and me that he'd 
nothing more to do with it. It wasn’t his, really. We could see 
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after it ourselves, as we were your friends; and as for him, he 
washed his hands of it. Well, we were thankful to get rid of him 
on any terms; and knowing that you and I could never quarrel 
over it, I took on myself to behave as if it was mine, Brian. 
What do you think of that ?” 

“T think it was just like your goodness. Well ?” 

“So I saw after it, and had it kept aired and tidy. And one 
day in the spring Mrs. Reichardt came up. She’d come over from 
Irkford to see me, and tell me everything she could about you, 
and others as well. Eh, but she is good; such a kind heart she 
has; and she never hurts any one’s feelings. She always seems 
to know what to say to you, and how to say it too. So she 
stayed all day, and we talked nearly the whole time; and when 
she went away, I felt I’d found one that would never change to 
me. I told her everything that had happened to us. And it was 
after that a bit that I saw her again, and she proposed to me that 
if I approved—she said she was sure you would, if I did—she 
would rent Moor Isles from me—as your agent, like. I was glad. 
I knew you'd say yes to that if you knew. And it’s all right. 
There’s all the accounts and everything quite correct. She said 
she had a great fancy for the place. She said she’d like to have 
me for a neighbour; and she told me too that she wanted some 
such place, that it was a rest only to be in, not only for herself, 
but for Mr. and Mrs. Arkwright, whenever they wanted to 
come——” 

“They got married, then?” he asked, with a sad half-smile. 

“ Yes, directly after they got back to England. She’s never 
tired of talking about them. She says they're the dearest things 
she has in the world, and I don’t wonder she loves them.” 

“Ay, I could see what was going on there, in the midst of my 
own misery,” said Brian, musingly. “I remember how Mr. Ark- 
wright was a changed man from that very night of their landing 
—from the time he saw Miss Grey again. After they were 
engaged, Mrs. Reichardt told me how he'd always been in the 
habit of thinking her a mere child, with having adopted her from 
the time she was a baby; and when he saw her again after two 
years, grown into such a stately and beautiful young woman, he 
—well, we all could see. I believe Miss Grey was the only one 
that didn’t, till he made it plain to her. So they come here 
sometimes ?” 

“They come here often. At first they used to come alone, or 
with Mrs. Reichardt ; and they come alone now sometimes, but 
very often they send their two little ones with their governess 
and their maids; and I can tell you, Mrs. Reichardt spends a 
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deal of her time here, then. Of course they live in London, but 
he doesn’t sing as much as he used to do. He has a great deal to 
lo about some school of singing. I never know what it is. Oh, 
but what I meant to say was, Mrs. Reichardt said she would keep 
all the old things in the house; there’s not one gone, though 
there’s some new ones come in. She said, if ever you came back, 
it would be ready for you. She thought you would not object.” 

“Object!” he echoed. “It’s the best bit of news I’ve heard 
this many a day—that there are good people and little children 
who come to my house, and are happy there. I'll see Mrs. 
Reichardt about it. I have business in Irkford, and the least 
I can do is to go and apologise to her for not writing. There’s 
only one thing to prevent me from offering it to her if she’d like 
to buy it, or on an endless lease, or something of that kind.” 

“ And what is that?” she asked him. The fire was flickering. 
The light was uncertain, but it shone into her eyes as she looked 
at him, and it shone upon his face, lined and thoughtful, and 
turned towards the blaze, as he leaned forward, his elbows on his 
knees. 

“That some time or other my own little child—my boy Brian, 
when he is grown up, might feel that I had done wrong to him in 
not giving him a chance of having it for his own. He knows that 
I have an old house in England, and that I was going to see it, 
and his mother, for all she is an American, never lets him forget 
that he has an English father.” 

There was a pause, not so very long as to be noticeable. Then 
Alice said, in a voice scarcely altered from the one in which she 
had all along been speaking, 

“ Brian, you might think I knew by instinct everything that 
had happened to you all this time. Do you mean that you are 
married ?” 

“By George! Of course you couldn’t know. How stupid of 
me! Yes. And that was how I came to myself after that 
dreadful time. After I'd settled in this business house, at ——, 
I met the sister of one of the other fellows there—Ferris, his 
name was. She was called Anne Ferris—Nannie, they always 
called her. I don’t know how it came about, exactly. I found 
she was as good as an angel to me. I think it was once when 
she went away for a time that I learnt how much she meant in 
my life. I told her everything that had happened—the whole 
story—and concealed nothing from her. I even told her about 
Lucy, and that there could never be any one the same to me as 
she had been ; and I asked her, could she take me, knowing it all. 
And she consented. It was wonderful.” 

VOL. LXXXIV. 
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(“ Lucy was dead,” was the thought concealed by Alice’s half- 
smile.) 

“We have been married four years,” he went on; “and that 
one boy is our only child. She is a good woman if ever one lived.” 

Another pause. 

“So many things happen when people have been parted for so 
long,” she said. ‘And are you happy ?” 

“T’m contented, when I don’t think too much of what’s past 
and gone. Yes, and sometimes I am happy,I think. And you 
see why it would not be right in me to part with Moor Isles 
altogether.” 

“Oh, yes, Isee. You are quite right,” said Alice, almost in a 
whisper. 

“ And poor old Sally ?” he asked. 

“She lives between here and Moor Isles. She’s getting very 
feeble, and past her work; but Mrs. Reichardt is very kind to 
her, and will never turn her away.” 

“She’s an angel. But I'll see that she is not put to expense 
in the matter. Ill settle all that. I’m going to Irkford to- 
morrow. And Andy, Alice—where is he, and how ?” 

“He’s much the same. He gets no stronger. Sometimes he’s 
better, and sometimes he’s worse. To-day he has been very 
poorly, and in bed all day.” 

She did not offer to take him to Andrew, nor did he ask to go. 

“And you, Alice,” he said. “You look well. I hope you're 
happy, as you deserve to be.” 

“Oh, I'm well enough,” she said, tranquilly. “Ive been 
much happier since Mrs. Reichardt and her friends came up here. 
They’ve been so good to me—told me things, and lent me books, 
and we are friends. Yes, they are real friends. You can always 
get on when you have friends.” 

“T should have thought—I felt almost sure I should find you 
were married,” he said, with rather a sad smile. 

“Why,” she asked, deliberately, “did you ever hear of any 
one as I wanted to have ?” 

“No, but there must have been many who wanted to have 
you.” 

He paused. Whether some faint gleam of the truth was borne 
into his mind by the mere fact of their having spoken together on 
the subject, who shall say? He finished his sentence in a kind 
of embarrassment, but she replied, calmly and cheerfully, 

“There have been some, Brian—one or two—poor things! 
But I never felt as if any one of them could tempt me away from 
this. You may believe me, I’m best as I am.” 
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“T believe you speak the truth, as you always did,” he said, 
rising. “I must go away now. I’m going to walk back into 
Hollowley. But first, Alice, come with me into the Moor Isles 
garden, that I may look across, and feel the wind that comes 
blowing from those moors. It doesn’t come off Ravenside 
to-night. I’m fain to stand in the old garden once again.” 

She rose. “Yes, I'll go with you. But listen, Brian. I’ve 
thought of some little things I could like to send to your 
wife and your little boy, if—did you tell her you once had a 
friend P 

“Oh, she knows all about you, Alice, and everything that 
you've done for me. She says—no, never mind what she says. 
But she does say you must be just lovely, and she sent her love 
to you.” 

“Very well. You can give mine to her. Tell her I'll give her 
a welcome when she ever comes to Moor Isles. You must leave 
me your address, and I'll send the things to you before you sail 
again. They'll like them, because they come from your old home. 
Now we can go out.” 

They went out, Alice casting a shawl over her head and 
shoulders. They passed out of the farmyard, and into the Moor 
Isles garden. All was still. It was now half-past ten, and the 
servants had gone to bed. Softly she led the way to the bottom 
of the garden, and opened the gate which led into the great 
sloping pasture. They stood there, side by side, and the soft, 
delicious wind blew wildly about them. Then the clouds parted, 
and showed great swells of moorland sleeping dark under the 
stormy sky, and the nearer fields and uplands, and the lines of 
twinkling lights travelling up the hills in all directions from the 
town in the valley below. 

“Oh,” he suddenly exclaimed, with a kind of passion in his 
choked voice, “oh, God! It’s my home, Alice, it’s my home! 
[ never knew till now what it meant tome. I believe I love it 
better than wife or child, or anything living. I think I was 
a fool to come back to it.” 

He bent towards the grassy embankment by which they were 
standing, and kissed the earth, and then said, 

“No, I won’t carry so much as a blade of grass away with 
me ; it might witch me back again here. Come away!” 

In a few minutes they stood together beside the farm-house 
door. 

“ Good-bye, Alice! There’s nothing else to say to you. I shall 
think of this night many a time, to the end of my life.” 

“ You won’t come in again ?” she asked, pushing open the door. 
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“ No—no.” 

They stood for a moment, holding each other’s hands fast, till 
he again said, in an unsteady voice, 

“ Good-bye.” 

And she answered, in a sweet and steady one, 

“Good-bye, Brian. Iam glad you came. God bless you!’ 


’ 





THE END. 











Red Dredbury’s End. 


“Jor,” the old man maundered, as he lay his length in the bed, 
“Joe, God bless you, my son, but your dad’s no better than 
dead. 

Eh, I’m a powerful sinner, and I thank the Lord for the same, 
But, Joe, I’m dying, I tell you! Joe, Joe, and I can’t die 
game !” 

“Ay, old man,” said the son, “die game or die like a rat: 

If yon please to sneak into heaven, I see no harm in that.” 

“But the parson, Joe, for pity!” The son leaned forth from 
his chair, 

And the old man shrank and whimpered, and shuddered away 
from his stare. 


It was night, and the wind blew loud, and the rain swept over 
the moor, 

And once and again a branch tap-tapped like a hand at the door. 

The fire leaped, flickered and fell, and a candle guttered and 
winked, 

And the old man peered at the light till his eyelids reddened 
and blinked. 


“ Joe,” he quavered again, “’twas cunning, eh, my son? 

We stopped the mouths of the rogues, and we fought the law 
and we won. 

But I tell you, here as I lie, I can see those corpses stand, 

With a tongue in every wound, all bloody at God’s right 
hand. 


“T can’t die yet! I can’t! Oh, mercy! I'll tell! I'll tell! 

Quick, fetch me a parson, Joe, and save my soul out of hell!” 

The old man stopped, for his breath came short, and the light 
grew dim ; 

But he shrieked, “I’m going to God, andI must get right with 


Him!” 
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“Dad,” said the son, “lie still; die easy ; let bygones be. 

Now your own neck’s free of the noose you shall tell no tales 
on me. 

We've kept our counsel together: get right with God if you 
will : 

God tells no tales, but parson’s a man: and I say, lie still!” 


Then the whole pent rage and remorse of the old man burst 
in a cry, 

And he bounded up in the bed, and he flung up his arms on 
high ; 

His devi fists beat at the air: then he doubled and fell on 
the bed, 

And his eyes were a fear to see: they lived: but the man was 
dead. 

Artnur Symons. 

















William Lamb's Wife. 


By FITZGERALD MOLLOY. 





In the twelfth year of this century, society was startled by the 
publication of the first cantos of ‘Childe Harold.’ For weeks 
previous to the issue of this remarkable poem, the fashionable 
world had been filled with rumours concerning the forthcoming 
volume; advance sheets of which were shown to such favoured 
mortals as Samuel Rogers the banker-poet, and Thomas Moore 
the Irish bard. 

The eulogies the poem received, and the predictions it evoked, 
awoke impatient curiosity regarding the author. An atmosphere 
of romance already surrounded him, which was considerably 
strengthened from the fact of his being wholly unknown to the 
drawing-rooms of rank and fashion. Every detail which inquiry 
could glean concerning his life, inflamed the general impatience 
to behold his person. He was a peer of the realm, belonging 
to an illustrious family tracing descent from the Norman con- 
querors. He was in his four-and-twentieth year; had travelled 
in foreign lands and far; had proved himself, on the occasion of 
his maiden speech in the House of Lords, an orator whom Lord 
Granville considered resembled Burke; had shown himself a 
satirist capable of exposing certain wise, learned, and heretofore 
revered critics to the scorn and laughter of generations ; and had 
finally struck chords of passion and pathos in verses that found 
answering echoes in many breasts. 

But what was of greater interest to women, he possessed a 
reputation for beauty of person and elegance of manner which no 
words could adequately express; and a character for heroic 
conduct and reckless libertinism that no conception could possibly 
exaggerate. Moreover the wildest stories regarding his total 
disdain of money, and the extravagant liberality of his publisher, 
were whispered abroad; and cantos of his poems were committed 
to memory, recited with feeling, and copied into albums by all 
who aspired to fashion, refinement, and romance. 

Therefore, during his first season in London, society opened its 
arms, and metaphorically pressed him to its fickle heart—how 
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fickle he was speedily destined to learn. His name was on all 
men’s lips; his reputation in all women’s minds. Carriages 
conveying the brightest butterflies of fashion to his door blocked 
St. James’s Street half the day ; invitations from the noblest and 
most distinguished houses poured in upon him by every post; 
and his appearance at night in West-end drawing-rooms was 
marked by the fervent adulation of fair women, whom the 
perfection of his beauty and promise of his genius combined to 
dazzle and fascinate. 

One of the most brilliant lights of society at the period when 
Lord Byron entered its golden gates was Lady Caroline Lamb, 
daughter of the third Earl of Bessborough, granddaughter of the 
first Lord Spencer, a descendant of Sarah Duchess of Marlborough, 
and wife of William Lamb, son of Viscount Melbourne. Her 
grave pale face, large dark eyes, and deep gold hair exercised an 
attraction completed by a piquant, triste, and childlike expression ; 
whilst her voice, “ soft, low, and caressing, was at once a beauty 
and a charm, and worked much of that fascination which was 
peculiarly hers,” as is written by one who loved her. 

Lady Caroline Lamb however, possessed other qualities than 
those of high birth and physical beauty. Nature had endowed her 
with a multiplicity of gifts, any one of which would have rendered 
a less volatile woman distinguished. She painted in water 
colours, drew spirited caricatures, played the harp, composed 
music, wrote poems, recited odes, rode bare-backed horses, and 
delighted in polishing Derbyshire spar. Her conversation was as 
sprightly as her accomplishments were numerous; her ideas 
being clad in sentences that struck the ear by their quaintness of 
expression, and pleased the fancy by their singular wit. 

Having spent five years of her childhood in Italy, she was, on 
returning to England, sent to Devonshire House to be educated 
with her cousins, the children of the Duchess of Devonshire. 
The management of the ducal household was strangely conducted, 
the children being left almost entirely to their own resources for 
instruction and amusement. Viewed by the light of modern 
education, their general ignorance was marvellous. They believed, 
Lady Caroline says, the world was divided into two classes, 
consisting of dukes and beggars; they were not aware bread and 
butter was made, and wondered if horses were fed on beef. After 
awhile she was taken from Devonshire House by Lady Georgina 
Cavendish, whose chief delight lay in chasing butterflies, and 
placed under the charge of her grandmother Spencer, her own 
mother being too delicate for the charge. 

Little Lady Caroline soon gave indications of the strong 
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individuality which marked her later life; inasmuch that in the 
first year of her teens she became an ardent politician, regarded 
Charles Fox as an ideal statesman, and drank confusion to the 
Tories in bumpers of milk. Moreover before she had reached her 
fourteenth year she fell desperately in love with William Lamb, 
whose offer of marriage she refused six years later, fearing her 
violent temper would wreck his life’s happiness. However she 
sought to console him for the disappointment he felt, by pro- 
posing to accompany him dressed in boy’s clothes, and act as his 
secretary. 

Of course she finally consented to marry the man she had long 
loved ; but the marriage ceremony was not permitted to pass un- 
marked by a startling sensation ; and accordingly the officiating 
bishop had not pronounced the final words of the nuptial benedic- 
tion, before she was seized with a violent frenzy, unaccountable 
save as a result of constitutional nervousness. Thereon she 
assailed his spiritual lordship with a torrent of abuse, tore her 
wedding garment to pieces, and was carried in an almost insensible 
condition to the carriage waiting to convey the wedded pair on 
their honeymoon. 

This cloud in the dawn of their matrimonial life gave warning 
of the storm which shadowed its noontide and darkened its close. 
- But to unobserving eyes her future seemed fair with promises of 
happiness. Soon after her marriage Lady Caroline sought the 
society of those distinguished for talent, and accordingly the literati 
of the day welcomed her; for she was not only eminent by virtue 
of her rank and beauty, but, as a poetess, laid claim to be 
considered a child of the Muses. Rogers, Moore, and Spencer 
admired her, and, as she records, praised her to the skies, the 
result being, she soon found herself in the clouds. 

She was therefore in the zenith of her fame as a woman of 
fashion, in the meridian of her happy butterfly existence, 
worshipped by her husband, lauded by poets, and admired by the 
world, on the fatal day when Samuel Rogers lent her a copy of 
‘Childe Harold.’ Her quick ear distinguished the sonorous music 
of its lines, and her vivid imagination realised the pervading 
sadness of its tones. Therefore, becoming wildly enthusiastic 
regarding the poem, she strongly desired acquaintance with the 
poet. The sensation ‘Childe Harold’ caused was increased by the 
assertion that Byron was the hero of his cantos; a supposition he 
by turn favoured and contradicted. The rumour had the effect of 
heightening Lady Caroline’s desire to know him. “I must see 
him ; I am dying to see him,” she told Samuel Rogers, with that 
impetuosity which lent an irresistible charm to her manner. “ He 
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has a club foot and bites his nails,” the banker drily answered ; to 
which she replied, “If he is as ugly as Alsop, I must know him.” 

But instead of being as ugly as AXsop, she was soon to note he 
was endowed with remarkable beauty ; soon to feel the fascination 
of that look of tender melancholy which shadow-like dwelt in his 
blue-grey eyes ; soon to experience the charm of his smile, which 
ever and anon, like sunshine breaking through clouds, played 
about his lips of well nigh womanly sweetness. 

From the first she determined he should be her friend; and 
intuition assured her the poet, being a man of no ordinary type, 
must be lured by stratagem to her side, from the crowd of female 
worshippers perpetually surrounding him. That she who had 
never from childhood brooked contradiction could accomplish this, 
she entertained no doubt. The attempt would add fresh zest to 
existence ; the result would gain her an additional social victory. 
In due time an opportunity of testing her device for conquest 
presented itself. One night, early in the season of 1812, a brilliant 
reception was held at Westmoreland House. In the vast salons 
ablaze with light and brilliant with colour, the most famous men 
and most beautiful women of their generation were gathered. 

And in their midst Lady Caroline for the first time beheld the 
poet whose genius was the theme of every tongue. His pale | 
melancholy face framed in curls of deepest auburn, his blue-grey 
eyes seeming darker than their natural hue by comparison 
with the fairness of his complexion, his delicately cut lips of 
perfect curve, completed a picture that made a keen impression 
on her sensitive mind and poetic temperament. Her strong 
desire of gaining his friendship needed not the stimulant of 
competition with the crowd of fair and noble women who, gazing 
on him with rapture, offered him the flattering incense of their 
praise, 

Seated apart from the throng, she watched the poet-peer 
with a quick-beating pulse, and presently Lady Westmoreland 
crossing the room, asked if she would come and be introduced to 
Lord Byron. Lady Caroline made no answer, but rose as if to 
comply with the request. She had already resolved on the course 
she should adopt, and accordingly when those crowding round the 
poet parted to make way for her, she coolly gazed at him for a 
second, and without giving the slightest inclination of her head, or 
uttering a word, turned her back upon him and swept from the 
circle. On her return home that night she wrote a sentence in her 
oer, concerning Byron, which posterity will leave unchallenged 

“mad, bad, and dangerous to know.” 
‘ie stratagem had ‘the desired effect, for Byron became fired 
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with impatience to know this woman whose manner to him so 
wholly differed from that of others. Three days after their 
first encounter they met again at Holland House, when Lady 
Holland, with more sense of the courtesy due to her sex than 
Lady Westmoreland had exhibited, said to Lady Caroline, “ I must 
present Lord Byron to you.” On this occasion her manner to the 
poet was wholly changed; she received him graciously, and 
before parting, their friendship was sufficiently established to 
permit of Byron asking permission to call on her. This being 
readily granted, he visited her next day, for he was no laggard in 
love, and already that attraction was manifested, which ended in 
misery for both. When he called at Melbourne House, she had 
just returned from riding, and, dressed in her habit, was seated on 
a sofa, heated from exertion, and bespattered by mud. Two of 
her literary admirers, Moore and Rogers, stood by her side. On 
Lord Byron being announced, she started to her feet and rushed 
out of the room “ to wash herself,’ as she records. 

On her return, Rogers lightly said to the peer, “ You are a 
happy man,” adding with charming freedom, “ Lady Caroline has 
been sitting here in all her dirt with us; but when you were 
announced, she flew to beautify herself.” Byron on this occasion 
had a further request to make. Before departing, he begged 
permission to call on her at eight o’clock that evening, when he 
hoped to find her alone. This was the hour at which she dined; 
but dinner was too gross a matter for regard where love was con- 
cerned, and accordingly leave was granted. That night, for the 
first time since his entrance into society, Byron absented himself 
from the female homage awaiting him in a hundred drawing-rooms, 
that he might sit with Lady Caroline and listen to the seductive 
charms of her voice. During the nine months following this 
interview, he almost lived at Melbourne House—her residence; 
nor did their friendship quite end, though meeting with many 
interruptions, until three years had elapsed from the date of 
their first meeting. 

Byron’s love for Lady Caroline, whether passionate or platonic, 
was received by her with unconcealed satisfaction. On the other 
hand, the intense egotism of the poet was flattered by the friend- 
ship of one whose beauty, talents, and eccentricities combined to 
render her the most remarkable woman in society. In his vanity 
he coveted the envy of men, even more than he desired the 
admiration of women ; and he freely confesses in his correspon- 
dence, he was congratulated by his friends on the conquest he had 
made. Apart from the pleasure it afforded him, Lady Caroline’s 
intimacy was therefore a means towards an end. 
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Soon the scandal-loving world united their names in a manner 
damaging to her fame and his honour; but William Lamb, 
trusting his wife implicitly, and loving her wholly, paid no heed 
to its rumours. He considered her infatuation for the poet as 
a new craze of his wayward, whimsical, child-like wife; and felt 
certain her numerous caprices would speedily kill Byron’s melo- 
dramatic passion. In a tolerant, playful manner he ridiculed the 
picturesque poet, who, whilst his utterances hinted at a blighted 
life and a desolate heart, took quantities of medicine, drank pints 
of vinegar, and starved himself to prevent an hereditary corpu- 
lency, which would have unfitted him for the réle of a woe- 
stricken hero. Moreover, honest, simple William Lamb scornfully 
laughed at the new satanic school of poetry, with its heroes, 
gloomy, haughty, sin-covered, self-accused, and doubly accursed 
in faultless metre. And when Lady Caroline read him verses 
of her composition, written under strong Byronic influence, filled 
with bitter self-reproach and hinting at nameless deeds of horror 
wrought by her, instead of being terribly scared, he was only 
thoroughly amused. 

This was not the result she expected, nor the treatment she 
desired. She was indeed seriously grieved that her husband did 
not take her infatuation seriously to heart. If he would only 
menace her with his hate, threaten her with his vengeance, 
attempt to poison her in secret, or imprison her in a wine-cellar, 
she might have posed as a helpless victim of a tyrant’s jealousy, 
as a pale martyr to unconquerable love, as a heroine whose gloomy 
soul might mate with the darkest Byronic villain. But William 
Lamb, being commonplace instead of melodramatic, his wife be- 
came indignant and subsequently wrote to a friend, “I might flirt 
or go about with what men I pleased. He was privy to my affair 
with Lord Byron, and laughed at it. His indolence renders him 
insensible to everything.” 

Now Lady Melbourne, not regarding Byron’s intimacy with her 
daughter-in-law in such an unprejudiced light, remonstrated with 
the poet. He seemingly hearkened to the advice of one he 
regarded as “the best friend and cleverest woman he had ever 
known.” Therefore he responded to her in true Byronic style, 
“You need not fear me. Idonot pursue pleasure like other men ; 
I labour under an incurable disease and a blighted heart. Believe 
me, she is safe with me.” The incurable disease and the blighted 
heart were “stock properties” which had served his purpose 
before now, and Lady Melbourne had lost faith in them. She 
therefore resolved Byron should marry—a proceeding she believed 
would cure Lady Caroline of her infatuation. Accordingly, she 
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selected as a fit and proper mate for the bard, her kinswoman, Miss 
Millbank, who eventually became Lady Byron. 

But as yet the poet and Lady Caroline were inseparable friends. 
He invariably spent his mornings in her company, and they 
frequently met in the evenings at balls and receptions, from 
which, whenever it was possible, she returned with him in his 
carriage. Occasionally when uninvited to a party he attended, 
she would await his departure in the street. Once at the 
conclusion of a great reception at Devonshire House, to which she 
had not been bidden, Samuel Rogers says he saw her talking to 
Byron with half her body thrust into the carriage which he had 
just entered. He adds, “ she absolutely besieged him.” 

It was to the banker-poet Byron showed the first letter he 
received from her, written in the full enthusiasm of her admiration, 
and the free generosity of her friendship. “She assured him,” says 
Rogers, “ that if he was in want of any money, all her jewels were 
at his service.” The exhibition of this letter savoured more of the 
pride of conquest than the power of love. It is certain, when he 
had satiated his vanity by having her name associated with his, 
and proved her love by the self-sacrifice of her respect, his 
attentions waned, and his affections lessened. A strong similarity 
of character rendered an enduring friendship impossible. Each 
being egotistical, vain, and exacting in demands for perpetual 
worship, mutual disappointment gradually succeeded, until at last, 
their excitable tempers clashing, a storm of passion and reproach 
ensued, which threatened to overwhelm both. ‘ More than once,” 
says Rogers, “on coming home I have found Lady Caroline 
walking in the garden (behind his house in St. James’s Place), 
and waiting for me to beg that I would reconcile them.” These 
re-established friendships lasted for gradually lessening periods. 

In the desire for sensation eternally besetting her life, Lady 
Caroline frequently committed extravagancies, and indulged in 
eccentricities, which for the hour made society overlook the 
picturesque poet, or caused him to be regarded with ridicule. 
One of these dramatic exhibitions, which set the town talking, 
occurred at a ball given by Lady Heathcote. The world of 
fashion, beauty, and renown, including Lady Caroline and Lord 
Byron, was present on the occasion, and all fared happily until 
supper, when some hasty words were exchanged between this 
remarkable man and woman. Then, probably considering life no 
longer worth living, Lady Caroline seized a knife, brandished it 
above her head, and stabbed herself in the breast, so that blood 
gushed upon her neighbour’s clothes. The wildest sensation 
ensued ; screams and exclamations filled the air; guests fled from 
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the room, friends gathered round her, and ultimately she was 
taken to another apartment. As it was then supposed she was 
fainting, a glass of water was given her, when she seized the 
glass, broke it, and struck herself with the pieces. 

Soon after this occurrence came the final break in her 
friendship with the poet. Two versions of the manner in which 
it befell are given; one by Lady Caroline, the other by Lord 
Byron, each differing as widely as possible from the other. The 
poet’s account was given when his love had turned to hate, in 
consequence of the ridicule and torment caused him by the 
publication of her first novel ‘Glenarvon,’ of which she is the 
heroine and he the hero. 

According to Captain Medwin, Byron, in speaking of Lady 
Caroline, said, “ I am easily governed by women, and she gained 
an ascendency over me that I could not easily shake off. I 
submitted to this thraldom long, for I hate scenes and am of an 
indolent disposition; but I was forced to snap the knot rather 
rudely at last. Like all lovers we had several quarrels before we 
came to an open rupture. One was made up in a very odd way 
and without any explanation. She will remember it. Even 
during our intimacy I was not at all constant to this fair one, 
and she suspected as much. In order to detect my intrigues she 
watched me, and earthed a lady into my lodgings, and came 
herself, terrier-like, in the disguise of a carman. My valet, who 
did not see through the masquerade, let her in; when, to the 
despair of Fletcher, she put off the man and put on the woman. 
Imagine the scene—it was worthy of Faublas. Her afier-conduct 
was unaccountable madness, a combination of spite and jealousy. 
It was perfectly agreed and understood that we were to meet as 
strangers. We were ata ball. She came up and asked me if she 
might waltz. I thought it perfectly indifferent whether she 
waltzed or not, or with whom, and told her so, in different terms 
but with much coolness. After she had finished, a scene occurred, 
which was in the mouth of every one.” 

Lady Caroline’s version of their parting is recorded in a letter 
addressed to Lady Morgan. Her mother, she says, becoming 
anxious and miserable, strove to break the connection with Byron, 
and finally gained her consent to accompany her parents to Ireland. 
Before her departure Byron wrote the following letter, given by 
Lady Caroline on her death-bed to the friend above mentioned. 


“My DEAREST CAROLINE, 
“Tf tears which you saw, and know lam not apt to shed—if the 
agitation in which I parted from you, agitation which you must kave 
perceived through the whole of this most nervous affair, did not com- 
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ymence until the moment of leaving you approached—if all I have said and 
done, and am still but too ready to say and do, have not sufficiently proved 
what my real feelings are, and must ever be towards you, my love, I have 
no other proof to offer. God knows I wish you happy, and when I quit 
you, or rather, you, from a sense of duty to your husband and mother, quit 
me, you shall acknowledge the truth of what I again promise and vow, 
that no other in word or deed shall ever hold the place in my affections 
which is, and shall be, most sacred to you, till I am nothing. I never 
knew till that moment the madness of my dearest and most beloved friend. 
I cannot express myself. This is no time for words, but I shall have a 
pride, a melancholy pleasure, in suffering what you yourself can scarcely 
conceive, for you do not know me. I am about to go out with a heavy 
heart, because my appearing this evening will stop any absurd story which 
the spite of the day might give rise to. Do you think now I am cold, and 
stern, and wilful? Will ever others think so? Will your mother ever— 
that mother to whom, indeed, we must sacrifice much more, much more 
on my part than she shall ever know or can imagine? ‘Promise not to 
love you’? Ah, Caroline! it is past promising. But I shall attribute all 
concessions to the proper motive, and never cease to feel all that you 
have already witnessed, and more than can ever be known but to my own 
heart, perhaps to yours. 

“May God forgive, protect, and bless you ever and ever. More than 
ever, 

“Your most attached, 
“ BYRON. 


“ P.S.—These taunts have driven you to this, my dearest Caroline, and 
were it not for your mother, and the kindness of your connections, is there 
anything in heaven or earth that would have made me so happy as to have 
made you mine long ago? And not less now than then, but more than 
ever at this time. You know I would with pleasure give up all here and 
beyond the grave for you, and in refraining from this must my motives be 
misunderstood? I care not who knows this, what use is made of it—it is 
to you, and to you only that they are, yourself. I was and am yours truly, 
and entirely to obey, to honour, to love, and fly with you, when, where, and 
how yourself might and may determine.” 


Immediately after receiving this eminently Byronesque epistle, 
she departed for Ireland, and whilst staying there received letters 
from him continually “the most tender and the most amusing.” 
But meanwhile he who was ready “to give up all here and 
beyond the grave” for her, had formed a friendship for Lady 
Oxford, and was now as devoted to her as he had previously been 
to Lady Caroline. Accordingly, after the elapse of some months, 
when the latter was about returning to London, and had reached 
Dublin on her way, a letter was placed in her hands directed in 
the poet’s well-known writing. The seal bore a coronet beneath 
which were Lady Oxford’s initials. This however had not the 
effect of preparing her for the enclosed letter, afterwards 
published in ‘Glenarvon,’ and acknowledged by the poet as his. 
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“T am no longer your lover; and since you oblige me to confess it by 
this truly unfeminine persecution, learn that I am attached to another, 
whose name it would of course be dishonest to mention. I shall ever 
remember with gratitude the many instances I have received of the predi- 
lection you have shown in my favour. I shall ever continue your friend, 
if your ladyship will permit me so to style myself. And as a first proof 
of my regard, I offer you this advice: correct: your vanity, which is 
ridiculous; exert your absurd caprices on others, and leave me in peace!” 


This letter, Lady Caroline says, “destroyed me; I lost my 
brain. I was bled, leeched, kept for a week in the filthy Dolphin 
Inn.” On her return to town, she was in great prostration of 
mind and spirit. Then came the fracas with her page, who “ was 
a little espiegle” and delighted in throwing detonating balls into 
the fire. As this practice irritated Lord Melbourne, he scolded 
his daughter-in-law for permitting the habit, and she in turn 
abused the page. One day when she was playing ball with the 
latter, he threw a squib into the fire,’and she flung the ball at him, 
which, striking his temple, caused some blood to flow. The boy 
being frightened, called aloud, “O, my lady, you have killed me!” 
Believing his words, her terror was extreme. ‘Out of my senses,” 
she wrote, “I flew into the hall and screamed, ‘O God, I have 
murdered the page!’ The servants and people in the street 
caught the sound, and it was soon spread about. William Lamb 
would live with me no longer.” 

In a family conclave it was now agreed that Lady Caroline and 
her husband had best live apart; to which decision she sub- 
missively bowed, knowing she deserved her fate. Meantime, whilst 
deeds of separation were being prepared, she employed herself 
in writing ‘Glenarvon,’ the novel already mentioned. Unknown 
to all save a governess, Miss Welsh, she worked at this night 
and day, and completed it ina month. It was then necessary the 
work should be copied before it was submitted to a publisher. 
Hearing of a famous copyist, who rejoiced in the not inappro- 
priate name of Woodhead, she requested he would call at 
Melbourne House. Before his arrival, she resolved on mystifying 
him, for her greater diversion, and, accordingly, when he waited 
on her she placed Miss Welsh at a harp, whilst she, dressed in a 
suit of page’s clothes, in which she appeared as a boy of fourteen, 
sat at a writing-table. The copyist addressed Miss Welsh as Lady 
Caroline, and presently, the governess, pointing to the author, 
the good man declared his surprise that a mere lad could write a 
novel. Next time Mr. Woodhead called, he found Lady Caroline 
attired in her proper garments, looking startlingly different from 
the personage who sat at the harp and conversed with him during 
his previous visit. His surprise was considerably increased when 
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on inquiring for the marvellous boy, Lady Caroline, with some 
appearance of sorrow, assured him the lad was dead. 

Beside verbal portraits of herself and Lord Byron, ‘Glenarvon’ 
contained a sketch of her indulgent husband, which none failed 
to recognise. She spoke with the admiration and affection she 
had ever felt for him in her better moments, and never more 
forcibly than during her last days. In these pages he is 
described as having “an utter contempt for all hypocrisy in word 
and act, with ‘a frankness and simplicity of character sometimes 
observed in men of extraordinary abilities, but never attendant 
on the ordinary or the corrupted mind.” William Lamb doubtless 
read between the lines, and saw that, notwithstanding her wilfulness 
and violence, she loved him well. 

This consideration gave an impetus to renewed tenderness 
towards her, which, now the time for their legal separation drew 
near, rose in his mind. He could not think of putting her away 
without regret; of sending her into the world unprotected, 
without fear. Yet preparations for their separation were allowed 
to continue, until at last the day arrived when the deed was 
ready, and friends waiting to witness the signatures were in the 
house. Then, with a heavy heart, William Lamb went from the 
library to fetch his wife. As he did not return after the lapse of 
a considerable time, the lawyer became impatient of further 
delay, when Lady Caroline’s brother went in search of them. 
Entering her boudoir, he found the husband seated on his wife’s 
knees, eating bread and butter from her hands. The deed was, of 
course, no longer required, reconciliation had been already made, 
and the family lawyer quitted Melbourne House in disgust. 

At the time ‘Glenarvon’ was published, Lady Byron parted 
from her husband for ever; and it being hoped some light might 
be thrown on the poet’s domestic life by this novel, it was eagerly 
read by a public hungering for details concerning the most 
startling scandal of the age. The book, therefore, caused 
sensation, and gained success. Madame de Staél asked Byron if 
he considered the hero a good likeness of himself, to which he 
replied, with a want of truth ‘frequently characteristic of his 
statements, “I did not sit long enough.” Hearing this, and 
various remarks made by him of a similar kind, Lady Caroline 
became much incensed, and resolved to burn his letters, his 
portrait, and the presents he had made her. She was at this 
time staying at her country residence, Brocket Hall, a place 
which readily lent itself to certain dramatic effects she resolved 
should attend the sacrifice. She therefore gave orders that a 
large bonfire, shaped after the fashion of a funeral pyre, should 
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be built in the park. All other preparations she personally 
undertook to see completed. The result was worthy of her 
efforts. On the morning fixed for the ceremony, she attired 
herself in flowing draperies, and, with the solemn air of a 
priestess, walked from the Hall, attended by a procession of 
maidens dressed in virgin white, who strewed flowers before her, 
and chanted lays as they proceeded. Passing under the broad 
boughs of the park trees, she arrived at the pyre, on which she 
laid a portrait of Byron, together with a bundle of letters. 
Then, as flames rose from the pile, the maidens, joining hands, 
danced round it to a strain Lady Caroline had composed and 
taught them for the occasion. The letters, which were soon 
reduced to ashes, were not those written by Byron, for being 
unable to part with these precious relics at the last moment, 
she had them transcribed, and burned the copies. The portrait 
destroyed was copied from a miniature he had given her in the 
early days of their friendship. These duplicates served her 
purpose as effectively as if the originals had been consumed, 
being merely desirous Byron should hear she had given all 
momentoes of him to the flames, and conclude she no longer 
loved him. 

Her eccentricities now became more marked than _ before. 
Even her dress, according to prudish Madame D’Arblay, who saw 
her at Brussels, attracted universal attention. “She had,” says 
this lady, ‘one shoulder, half her back, and all her throat and 
neck displayed, as if at the call of some statuary for modelling a 
heathen goddess.” Occasionally her restless energy found relief 
in writing novels, an occupation by no means pleasing to her 
family. But to the wishes of her relatives she had never 
paid heed. “If one descended in a right line from Spenser,” she 
wrote, “not to speak of the Duke of Marlborough, with all the 
Cavendish and Ponsonby blood to boot, which was always 
rebellious, should feel a little strongly upon any occasion, and 
burst forth, and yet be told to hold one’s tongue, and not to 
write, what is to happen?” In order to avoid the catastrophes 
suppressed mental activity might produce, she wrote poems for 
the Literary Gazette, and novels for the general public, which 
occasionally evinced a power that might almost be considered 
genius. 

It happened one summer day, in the year 1824, when driving 
with her husband in the vicinity of Brocket Hall, they met a 
funeral cortege solemnly winding its melancholy way through 
Hertfordshire. As her carriage slowly passed the sad procession, 
Lady Caroline stretched forward and asked whose funeral it was. 
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A brief answer was returned, “ Lord Byron’s;” hearing which 
she uttered a scream and fell back senseless. She had not 
previously heard of his death, and the shock caused her a sudden 
illness. For months she remained quite passive, heedless of all 
things, weighted by depression. But her vitality being great, she 
gradually recovered. ‘Then came a reaction from a long period of 
rest. Her craving for excitement became keener, her temper 
more excitable, her passions more violent than before. 


“T am tormented with a superabundance of activity,” she wrote to 
William Godwin. “I seem to have. lived five hundred years, and am 
neither better nor worse than when I began. I am like a boat in a calm, 
in an unknown and to me unsought-for sea, without compass to guide, or 
even a knowledge whither I am destined.” 


Her extravagances became the theme of every tongue, and were 
a heavy strain upon her husband’s much-enduring patience. 
Few days passed that some absurdity of hers did not, entail 
trouble upon him. Once, when they were expecting some 
distinguished guests to dinner, she entered the dining-room 
where the servants were preparing the table, and assured the 
butler the arrangements were not sufficiently artistic. The 
centre required plants that should be elevated above their 
surroundings, or a statue—yes, a statue would be better. In 
order to illustrate her idea, she bounded on the table and posed 
in a classic attitude. The unappreciative butler, believing she 
had at last become mad, rushed from the room loudly calling for 
his master. William Lamb, on arriving, took her in his arms 
and lifted her down, then, leading her into the garden, strove to 
calm her excitement by promising all should be arranged as she 
desired. 

On another occasion, when about to call on one of her county 
neighbours, she sat on the box beside the coachman “for 
company,” as she said. Arriving at her destination, a footman 
waited to hand her down, but she cried out, “I am going to 
jump off, and you must catch me;” and in another second she 
was in his arms. Her violence became so ungovernable that 
when contradicted she smashed every article of glass or china 
within reach. At dinner one night at Melbourne House her 
temper was so exasperating that when she left the room her 
husband quietly ordered the carriage, and, to escape further 
annoyance, drove to Brocket Hall. Arriving, he remained 
reading in the library for some hours, and retired late. He 
had not been long in his room, when, hearing sounds in the 
corridor that alarmed him, he opened the door and found his wife 
prostrate at the threshold, convulsed with sorrow for her 
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behaviour, and anxious for reconciliation. At length the 
constant strain on his nerves, occasioned by her whims and 
follies, became unendurable, and he again resolved they should 
live apart. 

This determination was hastened by the publication of 
Medwin’s ‘ Journal of the Conversations of Lord Byron,’ containing 
the passage already quoted, relative to the poet’s quarrel with 
her. The separation was the result of an amicable arrangement. 


“ William,” she wrote to Lady Morgan, “ wishes me to see every one. I 
shall therefore shake hands with the whole Court Guide before I go.” 


Then, with characteristic vivacity, she adds— 


“The only question I wish to solve is, Shall I go abroad? Shall I throw 
myself upon those who no longer want me? or shall I live a good sort of 
half kind of life in some cheap street a little way off? or shall I give 
lectures to little children, and keep a seminary, and thus earn my bread ? 
or shall I write a kind of quiet everyday sort of novel, full of wholesome 
truths? or shall I attempt to be poetical, and failing, beg my friends for a 
guinea a-piece and their name to sell my work upon the best foolscap paper? 
or shall I fret, fret, fret and die? or shall I be dignified, and fancy myself 
as Richard the Second did, when he picked the nettle up—upon a thorn ?” 


According to the liberal arrangements made by her husband, 
there was no necessity for her to reside in a cheap street, to 
bewilder little children by lectures, or to earn her bread by other 
means. On consideration she resolved to live abroad for three 
years. Before leaving, however, she desired to celebrate the 
anniversary of her marriage by giving a féte to the tenants on 
her father-in-law’s estate, and to the villagers of the surrounding 
districts, when she would take leave of them. On the appointed 
morning she dressed herself in a fantastic garb, and sat in a 
chair of state beneath a tree in the park, under which Queen 
Elizabeth was said to have rested. Here she received the 
enormous crowd assembled. First came a procession of young 
girls dressed in white, and crowned with flowers, who danced to 
the music of violins. They were followed by the Welwyn band, 
which she had long supported for the amusement of the people ; 
then came the villagers and tenants, who finally formed a semi- 
circle round the tree, when the young girls advanced and went 
through the figures of a dance Lady Caroline had invented for 
the occasion, which ended by their suddenly falling sideways on 
the grass. After this dinner was served, at the conclusion of 
which the ball-room, decorated with garlands and flags, was 
thrown open to those who danced ; whilst games were played in 
the park by the children. In the course of the afternoon, Lady 
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Varoline appeared as Queen of the Revels, and scattered silver 
amongst them. 

Next day she left for the continent, but before three months 
had passed she returned again to Brocket Hall, where she lived 
quietly with her father-in-law, now far advanced in years, and 
with her only child, a gentle lad of weak intellect. The 
remaining period of her life was by no means unhappy. Her 
husband constantly corresponded with and occasionally visited 
her, and wholly refused to regard her whims as indications of 
madness. In return she wrote verses in praise of him, and 
assured her friends she “could never love any one better than 
William Lamb.” 

For some time previous to her death she was placed under the 
superintendence of a medical man, who accompanied her during 
her drives, or when visiting her literary friends, whose society 
gave her great delight. Chief amongst these was the clever 
genial Irishwoman, Lady Morgan. To her Lady Caroline wrote 
some interesting letters, amongst which is one worth quoting, 
penned on her death-bed. Remorse for the follies of her life 
lends a pathos to the bitterness of her words. 


“T have wandered from right, and I have been punished,” she says. “I 
have suffered what you can hardly believe. I have lost my mother, whose 
gentleness and good sense guided me. I have received more kindness than 
I can ever repay. I have suffered also, but I deserved it. My power of 
mind and body are gone; I am like the shade of what I was. God bless 
you: I write from my heart. You are one like me, who, perhaps, have not 
taken the right road. I am on my death-bed; say I might have died by a 
diamond, I die now by a brickbat. But remember the only noble fellow I 
ever met with is William Lamb; he is to me what Shore was to Jane 
Shore. Pray excuse the sorrows this strange letter will cause you. Could 
you be in time I would be glad to see you; to you alone would I give up 
Byron’s letters.” 


Before the dropsy, which caused her death, took a final turn, 
she was moved from Brocket Hall to Melbourne House, that she 
might be within more convenient reach of the doctors. Her 
husband, being at this time Chief Secretary for Ireland, resided in 
Dublin. And now that she perceived death’s stealthy approach, 
it became her most earnest desire to see him again. As long as 
her strength lasted, she had continued to {correspond with him, 
who had never believed her faithless, an opinion likewise held by 
Byron’s friend, Samuel Rogers. William Lamb considered her 
only faults were those of temper and waywardness, which he had 
readily pardoned long since, and had quite forgot. That she loved 
him was certain. In her last note to her “dearest William,” she 
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says— What pleased me most was your dear letter, saying you 
loved and forgave me. God bless you dearest!” 

When assured her illness was likely to terminate fatally, he 
immediately left Ireland and hastened to her side. His presence 
was the only happiness she desired; and from the hour of his 
return he scarce left her, until one dark hour on the 26th day of 
January, 1828, when her poor foolish head rested on his breast 
for the last time, and she lay dead in his arms. 


























Yew York and Uew Yorkers, 


By ARTHUR MONTEFIORE, F.R.G.S, 


Or the many Englishmen who land in New York from the great 
Transatlantic steamers, there are few who remain in that city 
sufficiently long to learn anything about its inner life, the work- 
ing of its government, and the manners of its citizens. What is 
seen in a few days or a week is generally soon forgotten, and even 
if the memory serve its owner so well as to preserve a distinct out- 
line of so transient an impression, the features which appear most 
salient are too frequently those which are in no sense truly char- 
acteristic or representative. Of the thousands who linger a few 
days in New York on their flight to or from Florida or Virginia, 
Washington or Chicago, the Far West or British America, I 
believe I am right in saying not more than one per cent. penetrates 
into the social life of New Yorkers, or sees the shadows as well as 
the high lights of New York. 

At the very outset, as one glides from the rollers of the Atlantic 
into the comparatively smooth waters of the harbour, there arise 
on either hand objects of beauty and interest, unknown and 
nameless to the stranger. Staten Island is recognised, but 
chiefly because the great steamer stands off and on under its 
lee while the inspectors of health and customs go the round of 
the ship in the performance of their respective duties; and 
Bedloes Island arrests the eye owing to the magnificent Liberty 
Statue erected upon it. But how about the great fortresses of 
Richmond and Tompkins on the west ; that old Fort Lafayette, 
of “Great Rebellion” fame, and Coney Island, of modern repute, 
on the east? How about Rockaway, that beloved home of the 
oyster; the wooded beauty of Brooklyn Heights, the villa- 
sprinkled beaches of Long Island, the dangerous narrows of the 
Kills, and the beautiful recesses of Raritan Bay? How about 
the vast naval stores which nestle among the trees on Ellis Island, 
the fortifications of Governor’s Island, the cliffs of Hoboken? 
These, I imagine, are unrecognised of the new arrival, and remain 
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—for ever perhaps—a terra incognita to him. His gaze is turned 
towards the great city he is rapidly approaching—to the vast red 
buildings of the Western Union and the Produce Exchange, to 
the white spire of Grace Church and the crown of Trinity, to the 
dome of Castle Garden and the boulevards of the Battery. One 
object, truly, averts his eyes for a few moments—it is the marvel- 
lous are of Brooklyn Bridge as it hangs over the twin cities 
of Brooklyn and New York and curves upon the sky. It is 
indeed a marvellous object, exceedingly beautiful and supremely 
utilitarian. Overea hundred millions of human beings traverse its 
length of six thousand feet in the course of a year; every two 
minutes of every day a laden train starts from each end. But after 
all, it is the city which is the goal, and asthe steamer churns the 
yellow water into foam, now backing and now forging ahead until 
it comes to a final rest, the Briton seizes his goods and chattels, 
and hurries down the gangway on to the wooden wharves of 
New York. 

His next step is to charter a cab to take himself and his belong- 
ings to some hotel. But beyond grumbling at the high charges 
he probably learns little or nothing about the cab system of New 
York or the regulations which control it. The character of this 
system may be summed up in one word—it is abominable. As 
far as accommodation goes, there is little to say against it; but 
the price charged for that accommodation is beyond all reason 
exorbitant. Beside this, there is the unprincipled extortion of 
the cabman—a matter hard to combat when a stranger. I re- 
member being asked, when I first landed in New York, the sum 
of three dollars by a cabman for a short drive to a “ down-town” 
hotel, near Grace Church. The right fare was one dollar, which 
after some unseemly wrangling I paid. But even this, though 
the regulation price, is far too much. One dollar or four shillings 
for a distance under two miles goes against the stomach of a 
Londoner. Then, for every additional passenger, there is an 
extra charge of two shillings. So that if three people in New 
York were to drive any distance under two miles in a hack- 
carriage, the fare would amount to eight shillings; in London 
one shilling and sixpence. If you wish to drive a distance 
within three miles, you are charged an extra two shillings for 
the additional mile; in London sixpence. Your companions, if 
any, are taxed two shillings as before; in London nothing. These 
charges are considered so unnecessarily high that a company has 
been formed for supplying the public with cabs at a somewhat 
cheaper, but still high rate. The first- mile (when hiring a 
hansom) is charged two shillings, and every succeeding mile one 
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shilling. An improved “growler” can be obtained for three 
shillings the first mile, and two shillings for every other mile. 
These charges cover the two fares of the hansom and the four of 
the “ growler.” To add to this, 1 may mention that every port- 
manteau on the top is taxed a shilling! I think I have said 
enough to prove what I have called the abomination of the cab 
system, and it should certainly make us less intolerant of our own 
not quite perfect arrangements over here. 

It is not my intention to describe the hotels or the hotel-life of 
New York; most Englishmen find out in a week or so what is 
worth knowing concerning them. There is, however, one aspect 
of hotel-life which might easily be overlooked. Large numbers 
of men and women, engaged in various callings, “room” in a 
hotel and “board” at a restaurant. This class of patron may be 
found in almost every hotel in New York. It is a practice which 
has its advantages. You live in a handsome house, you have the 
run of smoking, reading, and drawing rooms, and should you wish 
to entertain a friend, you can give him an excellent dinner in the 
hotel and make use of the appanage of the establishment in every 
way. On ordinary occasions, the more frugal style of living is 
attained by taking meals at a neighbouring restaurant and paying 
for the bedroom only at the hotel about five or six dollars a week. 
This custom is so well recognised, that most of the hotels have 
cheap restaurants in their basements in order to accommodate 
their more economical guests. 

When once “on the street,” to use the American expression, 
there are many sights to arrest the stranger’s eye. The first 
impression is that you are ina Germantown. Street after street, 
and especially between Union and Washington Squares, is com- 
posed of red-brick houses, whose windows are screened by bright 
green shutters, and decked with much white dimity. Steep steps 
form the approach—called “ the stoop ”—to the front doors. No 
doors have knockers, and the postmen herald their arrival by 
sounding shrill whistles they suspend around their necks. 
Frequently, most incongruous buildings adjoin one another. A 
wooden house—to an Englishman’s eye barely more than a 
shanty—will stand between two highly respectable edifices of 
brick and stone. It is perhaps this more than anything else 
which stamps New York as the capital of a new country. The 
most simple, almost rustic habitations and arrangements will 
squat, cheek by jowl, with the most modern improvements. 

There are certain quaint customs in vogue among our Trans- 
atlantic cousins, which are undoubtedly novel to us. If your 
boot or shoe-lace becomes unfastened, you will be stopped, some- 
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times with scant ceremony, and informed of it. I have known 
many instances of this, and have myself experienced it. Again, 
the new arrival would probably wonder at the enormous number 
of recently bereaved widows he met on the “side-walks.” But 
he would be deceived—these are not widows, but simply ladies in 
mourning ; its excessive nature is misleading. Long crape veils 
are worn extending almost to the hem of the dress, which is 
itself frequently composed entirely of crape; the bonnet will be 
lined with a white cap, and the tout ensemble is very widow-like 
indeed, yet many of the fair damsels have never been married! 
It is the fashion, and the fashion is French. Another custom of 
New Yorkers is distinctly French; the nursemaids of the well- 
to-do classes promenade the streets, cloakless and bonnetless, 
but conspicious with their white-frilled aprons, and high caps 
with long streamers—for all the world genuine bonnes—but, 
alas, in nine cases out of ten they are unadulterated Hibernians. 
French fashions have predominated in the States for a long 
time: a reaction in favour of English ones is now setting in. 
Although all military and official uniforms are still closely 
modelled on the French, the jeunesse doré of the Fifth Avenue 
and its environment are imitating English fashions and manners 
with an amusing extravagance. They have indeed out-heroded 
Herod, and the mashers and esthetes who have been almost 
laughed out of England bloom with exotic luxuriance in New 
York society. No English covert-coats are shorter, or walking- 
sticks thicker, or trousers baggier than those which are provided 
for these dudes by their “ custom-tailors.” 

It is not now my purpose to stand in the principal thorough- 
fares and fill, as I easily might, some pages with description and 
reflection ; but before I take the reader aside into the back 
streets, the alleys, and the slums, and introduce him to New 
Yorkers in poverty and under a shade, there are one or two 
remarks I must make about that much-vaunted artery of the city 
—the Broadway. Iam willing to grant everything that can be 
granted to this famous street—its length, its utility, its magnifi- 
cent blocks of buildings; but beyond this I cannot go. To 
persist in calling it the “Broadway” is to perpetuate a fraud. 
Down the centre of the roadway run two tramcar-lines, side by 
side ; between these and the pavement, on each side of the street, 
there is just room for a vehicle to pass. There is a long slope to 
the gutter, and the angle at which this vehicle proceeds is the 
reverse of comfortable. To adapt a Yankee expression, one may 
well say, “ How is that for broad?” It is, in fact, of very ordinary 
width, and in no place approaches the width of Regent Street. 
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Again, the pavements are very irregular, so irregular that over 
and over again Englishmen and Englishwomen have repeated to 
me my own sensations when I first walked on them; their 
constant continual change of level makes you imagine that you 
are light-headed or under the effect of alcohol. I have walked up 
and down Broadway some hundreds of times, and I never quite 
got over that sensation. One more count against the street and 
I have done. The large “dry-goods” and other establishments 
which line its lower and middle length use the trottoir as a back 
yard, without let or hindrance. I counted once over sixty huge 
packing-cases standing on the pavement in front of one establish- 
ment. The foot-passengers, one and all, stepped into the rough- 
cobbled and muddy road, and made a tedious circuit of the pile 
with the utmost good humour, as if it were they who were the 
intruders. Carmen and handlers, armed with massive hooks, 
slung these packages about with consummate skill, but at the 
same time with a dangerous and characteristically American 
forgetfulness of others. 

And now for New York poverty and squalor. Yes, there is 
plenty of both in this rich city of the New World, plenty of 
starving children, and drink-besotted parents, plenty of seam- 
stresses who are worse off than slaves; and plenty, yes, plenty of 
all ages and both sexes who “have got no work to do.” All is 
not gold that glitters, and emigration to the United States does 
not mean a fortune for every one. The indigenous pauper class 
of America is annually recruited in large numbers by the ne’er- 
do-weels and the failures, the scum and the residuum of Europe. A 
walk, by day or by night, down the Bowery is a fair introduction 
to this aspect of the city’s life. Pawn-shops, low saloons, and 
lower exhibitions—those famous “dime exhibitions,’ whose 
monstrosities and beastliness are at your service for ten cents— 
line the pavements on either hand. These attract. men and 
women, young and old, and are a never-failing delight to prurient 
American youth. Undersized girls, noisy and unpleasing, cluster 
round the fifth-rate stores of vulgar finery, and strew the side- 
walks with orange-peel and the husks of pea nuts. Foreign 
cripples and hunchbacks, Italian lazzaroni, Polish and German 
Jews, rag-vendors or “ slop-sellers” clamour at you, as you pass, 
for charity or patronage. Tawdry women insult you, and thieves 
and pickpockets jostle you ; overhead the elevated railway darkens 
the whole road and adds its roar to the din’ around, and at night 
you hurry past the countless oil-lamps on the street-vendors’ 
stalls, past the “hard crowd” of evil and dissolute characters, 
past the blaze and clatter of meretricious music-halls, and are 
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thankful, on nearing Broadway, that you are approaching a street 
which is at least respectable. 

So much—sometimes more—may be safely seen by oneself. 
But there are darker places—more villainous nests where I would 
advise no stranger to penetrate alone. Down these narrower 
alleys live bullies of all nationalities who.would take your life for 
a dollar. If you pause at the head of one of these narrow, 
reeking, utterly unwholesome rookeries, you will see the women 
sprawling about on the doorsteps, half naked, drunk, blaspheming ; 
the little children fighting and screaming in the gutters over 
some offal they consider a prize ; and the voices of the men rising 
in besotted shouts from some low den of a drinking and gambling 
shop hard by. These general aspects are loathsome, but they are 
frequent. Indeed, I think the lowest class of New Yorkers more 
deliberately low, more desperately wicked than that of our much 
talked of East-end. It is a class which has fewer restraints, and 
comes far less into contact with more respectable members of 
society. The herding together of many nationalities, the 
presence of many undetected criminals, the way in which the 
reins are given over to license, combine to form a pandemonium, 
the equal of which few big cities could produce. 

Low life is, therefore, only interesting when some particular 
phase of it is studied, such as the Chinese opium-den, the 
‘“‘nigger-towns,” or the Jewish quarter. In this latter quarter, for 
instance, one is brought face to face with an amount of poverty, 
toil, and social degradation which is positively appalling. The 
extent of the Jewish colony is itself a matter of wonder. It is 
at least twice that of London, and, indeed, sufficiently numerous 
to support the only Jewish daily paper in existence, printed in 
a sort of Judewo-German tongue. Street after street of vast 
tenement-houses, six stories high, are crammed from garret to 
cellar with families of Jews. Ten, twelve, and fourteen people of 
both sexes and of all ages live, or rather exist, in each room. The 
walls are besmeared with filth, the stairs are rotten, having here 
and there gaps and holes through which the unwary might easily 
fall. Many of the rooms have no means of ventilation, many not 
even a window. The rent for the worst and smallest room on 
the sixth floor is six dollars—over twenty-four shillings—a 
month, an exorbitant rate which is answerable for much of the 
overcrowding. 

The unfortunate inhabitants of these rookeries are mostly 
employed in tailoring, machining and peddling. Their pay is 
small, and, as a consequence, their hours of ‘labour long; they 
begin work about daybreak, and many of them will keep on, with 
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brief intervals for scanty meals, until eleven and twelve at night. 
They do not waste what they earn, and they are terribly indus- 
trious; but it is of little avail, for wages are so wretched that 
there is slight chance of doing more than keep absolute starvation 
at bay. Men and women, half clothed with rags, and children, 
almost naked, are employed together on various parts of the work. 
Amidst such surroundings it is to be expected that immorality 
prevails, and yet there is a deal of religious superstition mixed up 
with their daily lives. On the door-post of every tenement there 
hangs a small parchment scroll, inscribed with a passage from the 
Hebrew scriptures. Few Jews pass this, in their going out and 
coming in, without kissing it. They also observe Saturday as the 
Sabbath, and attend en masse synagogues of their own creation. 
The richer Hebrews of New York look askance on their unfortu- 
nate brethren, and, owing to the great extent of Jewish emigration 
from Central Europe, are strongly in favour of the enforcement of 
the new pauper immigration law. 

The worst feature of the Chinese colony is the prevalence of 
opium dens, with their concomitants, the gambling-hells. The 
exclusive character of the Chinese, together with their wonderful 
capacity for saving money, which they will not spend until they 
return to the Celestial country, is the chief reason, probably, 
which makes “ Melican men” so hostile to their presence. Few 
bring their women with them, and vast crowds of these indus- 
trious but dirty individuals herd together in the most unpleasant 
portions of the city. I visited, in the Bowery, a large opium-den 
which was a gambling “hellee” as well. It was situated entirely 
in the basement of a “dime-museum,” and consisted of several 
large rooms connected with one another by strongly-made doors 
of oak, two inches thick, and heavily fitted with bars'and bolts. 
These were to guard the gamblers against a sudden surprise. The 
largest room was devoted to opium-smoking, pure and simple. 
tunning down either side were many little apartments, or stalls 
rather, formed by wooden partitions. Each apartment was 
furnished with a rude bed, consisting of a wooden bench up- 
holstered with quilt and blankets. Most of these couches were 
occupied by yellow-faced, pig-tailed smokers, endeavouring to 
court the soothing dreams which first led them to contract the 
habit. The pipes they smoked were made of mahogany or 
bamboo; these bamboo pipes are about three inches thick, and 
are smoked filled with water. About the smokers were strewn 
opium lamps, pipe-stems, pipe-cleaners, and the miscellaneous 
paraphernalia of the craft. At the end of this room, behind the 
pair of opium scales, an attendant was sitting, selling opium and 
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“second ” opium, which is the black powder remaining after the 
first smoking, opium rags, and other necessaries. There was 
another room also set apart for smoking, and fitted out like the 
first—in fact, the whole appearance of the place gave me the im- 
pression that it was completely suited for the “good biz” which 
it evidently was doing. 

Gambling was suspended while I was present, but the packs of 
cards and sets of dominoes which lay strewn about on the tables 
indicated by what means they won and lost their dollars. Two 
box-like compartments, with wire screens and windows, at the 
end of the room were occupied by “ tellers,” who sold the tickets 
and counters required in the game of “minki.” The cards they 
used were oblong in shape, some three inches in length, glazed at 
the back, and curiously painted on the face. The Chinese are 
inveterate gamblers, and are being continually interrupted and 
caught, red-handed, by the police. I have reason to know that a 
very short time after I visited this “ hellee” it was raided by the 
police, and about thirty of the minki-playing gentlemen arrested. 

There are many other curious aspects of low life in New York, 
though within the space of this article it is impossible to describe 
them. But a short description of the method of city government 
may be interesting as well as novel to those who have not, and 
many perhaps who have, been to New York. The system is much 
the same as that which reigns throughout the States—a purely 
political one. On the basis of Democracy or Republicanism, on 
the ground of temperance, protection, or civil-service reform, 
nearly every servant of the government is elected to office. 
Permanent officials are indeed few and far between. At the 
retirement of each President many thousands of government 
servants are cashiered in favour of more ardent or better-known 
supporters of the new arrival to power; consequently, the 
American nation is being continually experimented upon by new 
officials, who, as soon as they have learnt to discharge their duties 
with fair efficiency, have to retire before the wave of office-seekers 
borne in on the next presidential election. It is not surprising 
that, while they are in office, these worthy gentlemen should 
reward themselves to the utmost of their power. “Grab” is the 
only game played for the four years of their political life; and 
while this goes on, the government of city or state is a poor 
apology for the name. As to any drastic measures of reform, or 
vigilant stamping out of abuses, the record says nothing. There 
is no time for it, and the game is a losing one; indeed, one 
has only to study the papers to notice how strongly against 
public feeling it is to prosecute the people. Editors have 
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personally told me this, and my own observations confirm it. 
Many of the city laws are only made to satisfy an outburst of 
semi-popular feeling “ whooped up” by the press, and are then 
allowed to lapse, by simple non-enforcement. For instance, New 
York saloons and liquor-stores are compelled by law to be closed 
on Sundays; and yet, every Sunday, scores of customers go in and 
out of nearly every saloon by the side door. I have actually seen 
policemen, who were standing outside these doors, walk away 
round the corner when they saw men approaching them. Such a 
thing as closing at the statutory hour is hardly known; and 
when this law is enforced public feeling leans towards the 
offender. I should add that the comparatively few Americans 
who are refined, cultivated, and leisured, voluntarily abstain from 
politics, and until this state of things is reversed there is small 
hope of any change for the better. 

I have been in seven or eight capitals of civilised countries, and 
I can honestly affirm that I have never seen one so dirtily or un- 
tidily kept as New York. I have measured liquid mud ten inches 
deep in the side streets between Broadway and the North River! 
I have seen whole streets, otherwise respectable streets, littered 
with paper, rags, and bones; I have seen snow lying one or two 
feet deep for weeks in streets of private residences ; and then a 
similar period ensue of slush and mud. Again, there is a law 
requiring every householder to provide a tin-lined barrel or box 
for the dust of his house, and which, when filled, he is required to 
place on the pavement in front of his dwelling. The law is that 
this should be done at nightfall, and the collection made in the 
still hours of the night. But whatis really done? All through 
the day, morning and afternoon, the dust-carts perambulate the 
streets, collecting the ashes and dust. As they empty the barrels 
into their carts, the dust rises in clouds, and the slightest wind is 
sufficient to float fine ashes and foul-smelling dust down the entire 
length of the street, blinding the eyes and offending the nostrils 
of the passers-by. Occasionally the press adverts on the practice, 
and the civic authorities bestir themselves; but in a few weeks 
their vigilance is relaxed, and the indomitable “freedom” (or 
self-will) of the American reasserts itself by his performing his 
public duty in the manner most convenient to himself. 

The New York police are physically a fine body of men; but 
their duties are rather restricted to night surveillance than the 
regulation of traffic or thoroughfares by day. Extensive blocks 
occur in the traffic without a single policeman exerting himself to 
mend matters. On Broadway, and in fine weather, I have seen 
the tramears blocked, day after day, without any apparent exercise 
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of police intervention. I have frequently seen more than forty 
tramcars blocked in solid line between Grace Church and the 
Post-office—that is, on the part of the line across which the chief 
transverse traffic channels lead. On one occasion I counted fifty- 
three cars thus blocked! The number of the cars shows the duration 
of the block. Again, only once did I see, during a lengthy sojourn 
in New York, a policeman escort a female across the street. How 
unfavourably does this compare with our own system of stopping 
the traffic at regular intervals to enable foot passengers to cross 
safely and with reasonable comfort. The traffic of the business 
part of New York could be easily handled by a few score of our 
city or metropolitan police; but a laissez faire principle seems 
to pervade the American system, and as a consequence neither 
passengers by vehicle or on foot have anything to thank the 
policemen for. But for the rough work they have with the Irish 
and more lawless element of the population, they are excellently 
fitted. With their revolvers and heavy batons, which they are 
forbidden to carry in cases, these powerful men do effective work. 
Dock-labourers, carmen, and professional criminals, form a “ hard 
crowd,” and sharp measures are the best and safest. I remember 
how wonderfully a mere handful of police controlled vast crowds 
of rioters, at the time of the dock disturbances a year or more ago. 
With singular pluck they would rush shoulder to shoulder into a 
dense mass of the worst characters in the city, and belabour them 
unmercifully, hitting, pounding, pushing, and “ throttling ” them 
till the crowd fell back in comparative order. They are very 
ready with their truncheons always, and at times will use them 
without a word of caution. Fortunately such forcible measures 
are unneeded over here; indeed, the New York policeman in 
tegent Street would be a fish out of water; his ready-hitting 
would procure his dismissal, if not his imprisonment, in a very 
short time. It is not gratifying to us, however, to recollect that 
the handsomest streets of New York are entirely innocent of 
the disgraceful scenes which nightly pollute our thoroughfares, 
Solicitation in the streets is visited by such heavy punishment 
that the thing is practically unknown. 

Professional life in the “boss city of the universe” has not 
reached that state of perfection which is to be found in London 
or Paris, Berlin or Vienna. Some aspects of it are still very 
much “in the rough,” while others have taken root and become 
acclimatised. American Art is in a lamentably backward state, 
and it is not far from the truth to say that the majority of 
American artists are mere caricaturists for the papers or copiers 
of Old World masterpieces for their wealthy countrymen. The 
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really successful painters of America are far more readily met 
with in the studios of London, and the ateliers of Paris than in 
those of New York. And this is not surprising, as the millionaires 
of the New World prefer spending their money in the markets of 
the Old, thereby depreciating the American school, as a school ; 
and discounting the American artist, as a producer. Their black- 
and-white work is undeniably excellent, and they possess a large 
number of first-rate caricaturists ; in fact, there is more demand 
for this kind of work than perhaps in any other country save 
France. The American, like the Frenchman, can never take 
things seriously for long together; even if the heavens fall, he 
must laugh, and the most grave, most tender subjects are made 
to provide him with amusement. The sculptor shares with the 
painter his place in the background ; nearly everything of artistic 
value sold in New York is an “imported article.” The galleries 
of the art-dealers are crammed with European productions; and 
when the native work is present, it is generally in the form of a 
copy, or a gross but unacknowledged imitation of some foreign 
original. 

Bohemian life, therefore, does not embrace the vast numbers of 
artists with whom it is more than leavened over here. Engravers 
and “thumb-nail ” draughtsmen, journalists, musicians, and actors, 
make up the mass. I use the term “journalists” rather than 
“literary men,” for of the latter New York society has a great 
dearth. The present system of copyright is fatal to any consider- 
able growth of native literature. No ordinary American can 
compete with the shoals of cheap English works which are issued 
from the New York plagiarising press. Harper’s and Munro’s 
and Lovell’s “ Libraries” contain all the best and second-best 
books produced in Europe, at prices varying from five to fifty 
cents. Ruskin’s ‘Modern Painters’ can be bought for three 
shillings, and many of his minor works for fivepence! The 
Queen’s ‘Leaves from the Highlands’ are at your service for 
sevenpence-halfpenny, and many works which could not be 
obtained in England for a sovereign may be purchased, well 
bound and clearly printed, for less than a dollar. No wonder that 
the American author is at a discount! But if this be the state of 
things with him, it is different with the journalist. No English- 
man can supply the American newspaper-reading public with the 
food which suits its palate. The versatile Irishman, it is true, 
readily embraces the national spirit, and naturalises himself and 
his pen with consummate rapidity ; but the vast army of editors 
and reporters that floods the country is almost exclusively native. 
On the whole, the successful journalist makes a good thing of it, 
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and though there are many men of low birth and poor education 
who rank as journalists, there are few men of any standing in the 
country who have not at one time of their lives dabbled in 
journalism. Generals and judges, clergymen and doctors, sena- 
tors and congressmen are everywhere represented on the press. 
Ward Beecher, to the day of his death, wrote a weekly letter for 
the Tribune. General Grant frequently contributed articles and 
essays to the journals and magazines, and the President himself 
has cashed many a cheque for “copy received.” New York is 
full, almost to overflowing, with clever and untiring journalists. 
You meet them everywhere, and you can recognise them by their 
insatiable thirst for facts (or fiction) rather than by the bonhomi 
of their European brethren. The art critic is not, as so often here, 
a woman, but at the same time women journalists are numerous, 
and, I am glad to say, successful. One of the best, if not the very 
best, of New York literary journals is edited by a lady. The 
Journalists’ Club is the rendezvous of a set of thoroughly smart and 
amusing, rather than interesting men and women. The streets 
which run east and west above Union Square form the favourite 
locality for professional homes, and here, in small but convenient 
flats, the busy journalist, the struggling painter, the successful 
draughtsman, the actor, the singer, the musician—male and female 
—are to be found. Many an evening, many an afternoon may be 
pleasantly spent, if one has the necessary credentials, in wandering 
from floor to floor, from house to house, and putting in an appear- 
ance at the unconventional but agreeable “ At Homes” in vogue 
with New York Bohemians. 

Of Society in New York I cannot speak at length. It is 
too complicated a subject. We are all acquainted with the 
typical American, for the annual stampede across the Atlantic 
to the shores of Europe is now a time-honoured custom. Only, 
the stampede is growing to vast proportions, and many of our 
guests have shown that they have come to stay. New York 
society may be considered generally, however, on two points: its 
constitution and its character. Of the first, most people know 
something—how the pork-dealers, the “ ile-strikers,” the land- 
boomers of yesterday are the fashion and the élite of to-day. How 
railroad “kings” and Stock Exchange bulls provide the matri- 
monial market with sons and daughters who possess at least 
unexceptionable portions. How the miner of Poverty Flat has 
blossomed into millionaire magnificence, and is the progenitor of 
an heiress, whose favour even our English earls are proud to court. 
But it is, to say the least, amusing to notice the character, the 
ins and outs of New York society. How in that republican city, 
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in that republic of republics, there are as thin divisions and narrow 
boundaries of caste and clique as exist in the oldest and most 
aristocratic and monarchical countries. The success of to-day is 
scorned by the success of yesterday: and he in his turn by the 
Fortunatus of last week. Families who, for all they know, are 
innocent of grandparents, speak with contempt of the unfathered 
arrivals from California. The few real leaders are worshipped, 
are idolised. ‘Their word is law, their garments the fashion. ‘To 
speak, or walk, or entertain as they do is ton, and nothing else 
is. To be socially supreme is to be an unwavering despot. 
Ostracism from the clique is a death to the world. Jf you do not 
move in the circles of the Fifth Avenue, you might just as well 
retire at once. Indeed, many do, and come to Europe. For it is 
a fact that some of our social successes here were outcasts in 
America, 

It is not surprising that all this narrowness and prejudice, 
combined with ostentatious vulgarity, is imparting a new cha- 
racter to society. An ambition to be aristocratic has entered the 
bosoms of the ladies of fashion. Gorgeous and altogether marvel- 
lous coats-of-arms, never borne by their ancestors, are emblazoned 
on their carriage doors. Their horses, their harness, their coach- 
men, and their carriages are strictly of English pattern—smack- 
ing of Hyde Park and Belgravia. All native characteristics are 
sternly banished, and nothing but what is “ English, you know,” 
accepted. Even cockades are unblushingly mounted in the gold- 
laced hats of the lackeys, and the buttons of their liveries are big 
with heraldic design. Then the master of all this is ennobled by 
some title—General, Colonel, Captain, Judge, are titles which 
are frequently assumed without the slightest warrant. I knew a 
General Manager of a Railway who was always referred to as 
“ General,” and who went to the length of printing it so on his 
card! The wives invariably insert this rank between the Mrs. 
and the surname, and are zealous to have them observed. How 
amusing to an Englishman this petty vanity seems, but human 
nature, indeed, craves in every nation for something more than 
pure republican equality ! 

There is one aspect of New York society which is really 
painful to English eyes. It is the unblushing way in which 
people ventilate their domestic grievances in the public press, 
and—for it follows as a necessary consequence—the ready 
manner in which they take to divorce as a relief from domestic 
unhappiness. As an example of the former, I may cite the 
case of Washington Irving Bishop, the well-known “Thought- 


reader.” He and his wife,a woman who moved in the best 
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society, were unable to live together in harmony, and instead 
of agreeing to differ and separate, they had a regular set-to 
with letter-writing and reporter-interviewing. Directly each had 
written a violent epistle to the other, he and she sent a copy to 
the papers for publication, and so made the great mass of New 
Yorkers, spectators—and I may add not unwilling spectators 
—of their domestic duel. The New York Herald came out 
with this headline in capitals: “Determined Mrs. Bishop. 
She speaks her mind freely and her husband can read 
it.” This is not an isolated instance, but simply one which 
I have selected on account of Irving Bishop’s almost universal 
fame. 

The divorce evil is another painful aspect of society, and 
although it exists throughout the United States, it is focussed, 
like other American characteristics, into startling prominence in 
the “boss city.” A short time ago, over a hundred cases of 
divorce were disposed of at Chicago in a single day; and almost 
an identical state of things exists at New York. The family life 
of the nation is being rapidly undermined: reverence, fidelity, 
and stability becoming by-words in society. At Long Branch 
and Saratoga Springs women meet their two, three, and even four 
“late” husbands with perfect unconcern, and will sometimes mix 
with them on the most friendly of footings. No hostess need be 
terrified should a divorced couple find themselves by any oversight 
on her part at a “squash” in her house; the chances are that 
they will greet each other with affability, and the last feeling 
they will experience will be surprise! But people are beginning 
to see that this sort of thing is unworthy of a great nation, and 
is a hindrance to its higher progress in refinement and civilisa- 
tion. The press is turning its attention to the matter, associa- 
tions are being formed to resist the evil, and Congress itself has 
appointed a Commission to investigate the statistics of divorce. 
It is this and other evils that have arisen from loose laws and 
inadequate administration which tend to lower the best society 
in America, and give it a vulgar and immodest tone. Of 
course there are good men and true, and women of refine- 
ment and culture to be found in large numbers and in all 
ranks, but they are eclipsed by the more go-ahead, more showy 
people who are in the fore of fashion, and they are certainly in 
no sense typical of the average American, who altogether lacks 
refinement. 

It is just this want of the elevated, the beautiful, the noble, 
which makes the late Mr. Matthew Arnold’s stricture on Ameri- 
can society so essentially true. What he said hits the reason of 
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so much that is unsatisfactory in the lives of New Yorkers so 
clearly on the head, that I cannot do better than conclude this 
article with his expressed opinion that “the want is such as to 
make any educated man feel that many countries, much less free 
and prosperous than the United States, are yet more truly 
civilised.” 
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Che Old Rocking- Chair. 


“My grandmother sat in the old rocking-chair 
(But she was not my grandmother then), 
And her pert little face was bewitchingly fair 
As she laughed a defiance to men! 

Her sun-bonnet flutter’d like bird on its string, 
Her hair wandered free on the breeze; 

And gaily I ween did my grandmother sing 
Underneath those old gnarl’d apple trees. 


My grandfather rode through the white orchard gate, 
And tethered his roan to a tree; 

He’d a well-powder'd wig on his silly young pate, 
And high tassel’d boots, to his knee! 

From the pink apple blossoms that over him hung, 
He brush’d off the dew with his hat; 


Till he came to the place where the rocking-chair swung, 


And my merry young grandmother sat. 


The kingcup and daisy bloomed round in their pride, 
And bees of their sweetness did sip ; 

But my grandfather blush’d and my grandfather sigh’d, 
As he flick’d off their heads with his whip; 

My granny she hummed her a cunning old song— 
‘Faint heart never won ladye fair!’ 

So he wooed and he prayed, and before very long 
There sat two in that old rocking-chair!” 


JOHN GERALD BRreENAN. 
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One of the Many! 


By CURTIS YORKE. 
Avutuor oF ‘ Husu!’ Etc. 


Tury had been married for rather more than a year—Jim Carrol 
and his pretty little wife—and their baby daughter was two months 
old. 

He was a fine fellow, was Jim—vwell set-up, and good to look at; 
chivalrous, upright, and honest as the day. But though he came of 
a good old stock—of which he was the last—he was only a clerk in 
a London architect’s office, with a miserable salary of one hundred 
pounds a year, which of course he might lose with his situation any 
day. It will be clear, 1 hope, to the meanest understanding that 
under these circumstances he had not the smallest right to think of 
matrimony. So when he had the audacity to propose for Marjory 
Linton—niece and ward of the pompous and wealthy old Joseph 
Linton, of Manchester—that gentleman gave him a very short shrift, 
and promptly showed him the door. And when, a month later, pretty 
independent Marjory ran away with this same handsome, impecunious 
Jim Carrol, her irate uncle—to use his own expressions—‘ washed 
his hands of her, and closed his doors against her and her husband 
for ever.” At this terrible sentence Marjory did not trouble herself 
very much; nor did ber husband suffer it to affect his peace of mind. 
He was too happy to care whether all the rich old men in Europe 
closed their doors against him—or otherwise. 

They lived in a tiny house in a red-bricked, pointed-gabled terrace 
at Camberwell; and they had enough to do to pay the rent, and to 
make ends meet generally, especially after the baby came. But they 
loved each other passionately, and that made things easier. Marjory 
was the most sunny-hearted and hopeful of little women; and she 
was quite sure that some day, Dornton and Cox—awakening to a 
sense of Jim’s abilities—would take him into partnership, and make 
his fortune. 

But, alas! for Marjory’s dreams, on the particular evening on 
which this story opens, Carrol was wending his way homewards 
dejectedly enough ; for Dornton and Cox, having had heavy losses 
lately, were reducing their staff of clerks; and among those dis- 
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missed to-day was James Carrol. Jim felt stunned and bewildered ; 
for situations were not as plentiful as blackberries in London in 1884, 
any more than they are now. 

“ Oh, Jim, how late you are!” cried little Mrs. Carrol, as she flew 
to the door to meet her husband. “I thought you were never 
coming! I had to put baby to bed, at last.” 

“Had you, dear?” he answered absently, as he followed her into 
the small but cosy sitting-room. 

He looked depressed and out of sorts, Marjory thought. Perhaps 
he had one of his bad headaches. But like a wise little wife she 
asked no questions; only poured out his tea, and gave him his 
slippers. He did not eat anything, she noticed; but sent up his 
cup to be filled again and again, draining it each time feverishly. 

He was very silent, too. 

“Ts anything the matter, dear?” his wife said at last, in anxious 
tones. 

“ Yes, Marjory,” he answered, with an effort. Then, after a pause, 
he told her. 

For a moment her sunny face was clouded ; this was a contingency 
which they had never contemplated. Then she said bravely — 

“Never mind, Jim. It will not be difficult for you to get 
another situation. I see scores of advertisements in the papers every 
day!” 

But Carrol was not so sanguine. He was of a more gloomy 
temperament than Marjory ; and would not be cheered, not even 
when baby woke up, and smiled and cooed in his face, as was her 
wont. 

“You see, Jim,” said Marjory cheerily, “we have still a good 
part left of your last salary. It is not quarter-day yet for a good 
while ; and we can economise in little things. We might let Ann 
go” (Ann was the small maid-of-all-work) ; “she is really getting 
very careless; she broke three plates yesterday. IfI have a char- 
woman to come in on Saturdays, I can easily manage the work 
myself. Baby is so good; and requires so little attention.” 

Jim put his arm round her as she knelt beside him. 

“Dear little woman,” he said, “I couldn’t let you do that. Not 
yet, at least.” 

They studied the paper diligently day after day. Carrol answered 
innumerable advertisements, both by post and personally, but in 
vain; though he spent an alarming sum in postage stamps, and 
returned night after night, weary, heartsick, and footsore. 

The days went on; quarter-day drew near, and passed; and the 
Carrols’ little store of money melted away. For the baby had been 
ill ; and several tradesmen’s bills, small but imperative, had had to 
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be paid. The weather was oppressively hot and enervating, and 
Marjory’s little face began to look pinched and worn; for the baby 
was peevish and fretful, requiring constant nursing and attention; 
and the servant had been dismissed some time ago. 

Another week passed. Jim felt almost desperate, for he could 
obtain no employment; and to make matters worse, the baby fell ill 
again. It seemed a kind of wasting, nameless illness. She cried and 
wailed night and day, and grew almost hourly more shadowy-looking. 
The doctor whom Carrol at last called in shook his head, asked a few 
questions, advised change of air, and ordered the young mother to 
take “plenty of nourishing food.” With a view to furthering the 
latter object—change of air being out of the question—Jim pawned 
his watch and chain. Poor fellow, he felt shamefaced and embarrassed 
enough as he took the ticket, and buttoned his coat over his now 
chainless waistcoat. But the money so obtained kept them going for 
some little time ; and Carrol, meanwhile, did not for a day relax his 
efforts to obtain employment. He searched with anxious diligence 
in each evening’s paper the column devoted to “ vacant situations,” 
and answered various advertisements which seemed singularly suitable. 
But those who have studied that column—not for amusement or 
curiosity, but for dear life—know that of these advertisements only 
too many are simply sw7ndles, and that the comparatively few which 
are bond jide are speedily secured by those who have either the 
influence or the experience which Jim Carrol had not. He set off 
every morning for the City, neglected no opportunity, left no stone 
unturned, but in vain. 

He used to “ dine in town,” he told his wife ; but in reality nothing 
passed his lips from the time he went out in the morning until he 
returned, unsuccessful, hopeless, and exhausted, in the evening. 
Marjory never guessed this, and she herself did without absolute 
necessaries, silently, and with uncomplaining cheerfulness. It was a 
terrible time for them both ; verhaps it was hardest on Jim, for he 
had not Marjory’s elastic, hopeful nature, her happy, almost childlike 
faith and trust that things would be better by-and-by. He felt, too, 
that ie had brought her to this life of poverty and privation, which 
he seemed so powerless to avert; and as he thought of the future— 
grim and black, and uncheered by any gleam of hope—his heart 
sickened and died within him. 

In September they moved out of their pretty home, to a very 
small and dingy cottage which stood alone, a little way back from a 
side street, behind a timber-yard. It was not an attractive dwelling, 
but it was very cheap; and the rent of their former house was now 
out of the question. To defray the various inevitable expenses 
connected with the removal, and one or two other necessary 
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outlays, they sold some of their furniture, and a few other things 
besides. 

Marjory’s jewellery had all gone long ago. 

One day, in walking westward along Fleet Street, Carrol met an 
old fellow-clerk, by name Archie Lyle. 

“ Hallo, Carrol!” Lyle exclaimed, grasping the former’s hand 
heartily, and turning to walk alongside. ‘“ How are you? Haven't 
seen you for a month of Sundays. Why, you look down in the 
mouth, old man! What’s up, eh?” 

“Nothing particular,” replied the other, coldly enough, “ except 
that I have been out of a situation since I left Dornton and Cox. 
Inspecting public buildings—when you have a wife and child to keep 
on nothing—is not a particularly exhilarating or lively occupation,” 
he continued bitterly. 

“ By Jove, no!” said the other in serious tones. He was a good- 
natured, easy-going fellow, who had rarely known the want of a five- 
pound-note, and who, as a rule, had only to sit still, and let things 
come to him. 

“Tm awfully sorry, old fellow,” he went on awkwardly. “You 
know I'll never forget the lift you gave me two years ago. I’m 
awfully sorry,” he continued, with less tact than good-nature ; “ upon 
my soul, I don’t know when I was so hard up as I am this month. 
Until I get my next a 

“ Confound you! What are you talking about ? ” interrupted Carrol 
haughtily. ‘“ Do you take me for a beggar ?” 

Lyle murmured some confused apology. 

“T don’t want your money,” Carrol went on in brusque tones. 
“Can you tell me of anything I can get todo? Anything. Iam 
not proud,” with a short laugh. 

The other cogitated, then shook his head. 

“ By the way,” he said suddenly, when they had crossed several 
streets in comparative silence, “you are a good draughtsman, are 
you not? You have a good idea of plans and that ?” 

“T ought to have,” returned Carrol dryly, “seeing I have been a 
clerk in an architect’s office for the last three years.” 

“ Ah, yes, to be sure. Well, I know designs are wanted for a 
new hospital somewhere near Manchester. The premium is a 
hundred pounds. Now——” 

“For God’s sake, tell me,” interrupted the other eagerly and 
hoarsely, “do you think I have any chance ?” 

“ Well,” said Lyle, “ I was going to have a try. My father has 
an idea I ought to distinguish myself in that line; but I’m an awful 
duffer on plans—always was. So if you care to go in for it—it’s a 
goodish premium—it might be worth your while. And, by the 
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way, Carrol, don’t sign your own name; for I believe old Linton, 
your wife’s uncle, is to be one of the judges. He is still no end 
down on you; and—it might make a difference. See? Sign it— 
oh, anything you like, and send it under cover to me. You can 
trust me not to father it,” he added, laughing. “T'll send you all 
the particulars to-morrow, and let you know whenever the thing’s 
decided.” 

“Lyle, I cannot thank you sufficiently,” said Carrol unsteadily, 
“though I fear there is very little chance for me.” 

“Pooh!” replied the other in airy tones, “you've as good a 
chance as any of the rest.” 

“ How soon must it go in?” asked Carrol feverishly. 

“ Ah, let’s see—I think in a fortnight—but I'll let you know.” 

They were in the Strand by this time, and Lyle stopped at the 
nearest restaurant, for it was past two o'clock. 

Carrol declined his companion’s invitation to accompany him, 
and with a grasp of the hand the two men parted. Jim turned 
down a side-street, and from thence through the Embankment- 
gardens to the river. He did not feel very hopeful, for when the 
body is weak, the spirit is apt to be weak too; and big, stalwart- 
looking fellow as he was, Carrol had but little stamina; and the 
past months of ceaseless anxiety—and lately, of almost starvation— 
had told on him terribly. He walked slowly along the Embank- 
ment, and across Westminster Bridge, and so home. 

Marjory met him with her usual cheery smile ; but he fancied her 
sweet face was paler and more worn-looking than ever; and the 
baby’s eyes—unnaturally large and bright—seemed to follow him 
reproachfully. His wife clapped her little hands joyfully when he 
told her of Lyle’s proposal; and she was so merry and hopeful all 
the evening that Jim felt his spirits rise. She prepared a nice little 
supper for him, teo; and Jim did not notice—for a wonder—that 
one or two of their cherished books had disappeared. Baby was 
very good to-night, she did not cry at all; and the evening was 
the most cheerful they had passed for some time. 

In the evening of the following day came the promised letter from 
Lyle; and as soon as it was light next morning Carrol began his 
task. He worked hard and patiently, but he suffered terribly from 
nervous headaches; he took even less food than usual; and the 
baby’s constant monotonous wail made him sometimes feel half- 
crazy. 

At last the drawing was finished. Carrol signed it “ ‘ Isola,’ care 
of A. Lyle, Esq.” (as his friend had suggested). Marjory thought it 
beautiful, and had no doubt of its being successful. But Carrol 
was not so sanguine. However, he sent it off at once; and Marjory 
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already began to calculate how long a time must elapse before its 
fate would be decided. 

It was weary waiting, though ; and to Jim—aye, and to Marjory 
too—the once-dreaded pawnshop became sadly and painfully familiar. 
Meanwhile their baby was slowly but surely fading away from 
them. 

One afternoon Carrol returned somewhat earlier than usual from 
the City, whither he had been in answer to some luring will-o’-the- 
wisp advertisement. It was a dull wet day; and as he turned up 
the narrow street which led to his home, his heart sank with a 
curious undefined dread. They had been up with the baby all 
night; but she had seemed better and brighter when Jim left in 
the morning. 

Marjory met him, as she always did, at the door. At a glance 
his fears were quickened. 

“What is it?” he said hastily. “The child—is she worse?” 

“ Jim,” she answered, looking up at him with dry, grief-stricken 
eyes; “Jim—baby is dead!” 

He followed her silently to the room where the tiny creature, 
with waxen features so like his own, lay cold, and still, and 
smiling. 

“When ?” he asked in a choked voice. 

“ Just three hours ago,” she replied monotonously. 

Carrol stood looking down on all that was left to him of his 
baby-daughter, and smoothed the short fluffy hair with a strange 
wistful look in his dark sunken eyes. 

“Poor little thing!” he said, sadly and brokenly. ‘ God knows 
what she is spared |” 

There was a silence; for Marjory could not speak. The rain 
dripped on the window-sill outside; the wind shook the casement, 
and moaned in the chimney. Then, with a quick dry sob, Carrol 
took his wife in his arms; and they mingled their tears together. 

A few more days passed, and the baby was buried. Kvyen that 
was a struggle to the poverty-stricken father and mother. It was 
wonderful how they missed the tiny thing—theirs for so short a 
time—her funny, winning baby ways; and even her fretful, 
peevish cries. To Marjory, during the long hours when her 
husband was absent, the house seemed horribly, unnaturally still 
and desolate. 

The weather was wet and chilly; and Jim caught a cold which 
ended in a sharp attack of bronchitis, and left him more spiritless 
and haggard-looking than ever. So the autumn dragged on. 

At last—one dreadful day when even Marjory broke down, and 
when Jim looked so weak and ill as he set off on his weary and 
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fruitless quest for work, that it almost broke his wife’s heart to see 
him—at last, privately, aud with many pangs of humbled pride, 
Mrs. Carrol wrote to her uncle. She did not tell her husband, for 
she knew that if she did, nothing would induce him to let the letter 
go. ‘The answer came soon enough ; and it so chanced that Carrol 
met the postman at the door, and took the letter from him. He 
gave it to his wife, and waited while she read it; then, seeing her 
tace blanch, took it from her trembling hands, and with compressed 
lips glanced at the few words it contained. It was short and to the 
point. 


“Dean Mansory, 

“Tf you like to leave your husband, I will take you back to 
your old home. On xo other terms, and in no other way will I help 
you. You took your own way; and now you may take the 
consequences. 

“Josep Liyton.” 


It said much for Jim’s utter heart-sickness, that he did not even 
show any displeasure at Marjory’s having written. He only said 
gently— 

“ You should not have asked him, dear.” 

But passionate little Marjory tore up the letter, and threw it 
into the fireplace. 

It haunted Jim, though. If it were not for him, he thought, 
wretchedly, his Marjory would be cared for again as she ought to 
be. He knew her too well to think she would leave him. No word 
had come of his drawing ; he had almost given up hope ; a deadly, 
horrible depression seemed to have taken possession of him. Every 
way seemed closed to him—save one. 

“Dear,” he said one night with an effort—they had been sitting 
silent for a long time in the dismantled little sitting-room—*“ would 
you not like—to go back—to Manchester ? ” 

“What, without you, Jim?” she cried, with incredulous amaze- 
ment in her tired little voice. 

“ Yes,’—very steadily. 

“ Ah, Jim,”—in tones of keen reproach—* do you want me to go?” 

“My darling, you need not ask me that,”—and Jim’s voice shook 
slightly. ‘“ But—it would be better—for you!” 

“ Ah, my dear,” she said with an attempt at her old sauciness, 
“ you need not hint; you can’t get rid of me. Don’t think it!” 

Then she suddenly laid her curly head on his knee, and began to 
cry. 

“Oh, Jim,” she sobbed, “don’t send me away! How can you 
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speak so? You break my heart! Ah, darling, you could not do 
without me, could you?” 

“God forgive me, no,” he answered hoarsely. “You are all I 
have!” As he spoke he drew her into his arms, and held her against 
his breast. She clung to him, sobbing passionately, for a long time. 

“ Marjory,” he said suddenly, “have you had anything to eat to- 
day? For you ate nothing this morning.” 

“Yes, dear, of course I have,” she answered, sitting up, and drying 
her tears. 

“ What had you ?”—noting with a pang how wan and weak she 
looked, and what heavy shadows lay under her sweet brown eyes. 

“Oh, all I wanted.” 

“T know what that means,” he said, in low, agitated tones. “ Child, 
you are starving yourself to death! I am killing you—you, my 
little Marjory, who are dearer to me than my own soul! You are 
dying before my eyes—as our baby died—and I can do nothing— 
nothing! Oh, my God—this is torture!” And laying his head 
down on his arms on the table, he, too, sobbed—a man’s heavy, 
heart-rending sobs, tearless and bitter. 

In an instant Marjory’s arms were round his neck, her lips resting 
on his dark bent head. 

“ Hush, dear boy, hush,” she said, in her quaint little motherly 
way. ‘You are talking nonsense, dear. I haven’t the slightest 
thought of dying, you foolish Jim. Don’t, my dear, don’t!” she went 
on imploringly. But Carrol’s self-control seemed to have deserted 
him utterly ; and for a time his agitation was terrible. 

Then there was a long silence, broken at last by Marjory’s voice 
in anxious tones— 

“ You have eaten nothing to-day, Jim, I am quite sure; and you 
are quite faint, and worn-out.” 

‘My darling, I could not eat,” he answered wearily, raising his 
head and leaning back in his chair. (There were only two chairs in 
the room now, and very little else.) 

Marjory’s soft brown eyes filled again with tears ; but she resolutely 
winked them away, and said, trying to smile—“ We will make up 
for lost time, and have some supper. Then things will look brighter. 
I have an idea, do you know, that our luck is going to take a turn.” 

Jim smiled faintly; his ideas pointed in a diametrically opposite 
direction. 

“And therefore,” Marjory went on, with a gaiety the more 
touching to Jim because he knew it was assumed for his sake, “we 
will go out and buy something for supper, my dear Jim. A great 
fellow like you cannot possibly live on bread and tea—and not much 
of that—as you have been doing. Now I wonder ”—looking round 
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the room meditatively,— if there is nothing more we can put 
away?” (They always called it “ putting away.”) 

Carrol did not speak. He could not, just then. Marjory stole 
softly upstairs to their bedroom, and slowly opened a small box 
which stood there. It contained nothing of much value, seemingly. 
Only a few baby clothes, and a tarnished silver rattle, of which latter 
the tiny bells tinkled merrily as Marjory lifted it. Her tears fell 
thick and fast as she rubbed the pretty toy with an old glove until it 
shone quite brightly in the dim candlelight. Then she weni down- 
stairs. Jim was still sitting where she had left him, but he turned 
as she came in, and shivered slightly ; for the night was chilly, and 
a fire was a luxury not to be thought of. She held the rattle out to 
him silently. 

“Oh, Marjory, not that—I can’t!” he said hoarsely, hiding his 
face in his hands. 

“ Yes, dear,” said the sweet unsteady little voice. “ We—we ¥ 
She stopped uncertainly, and, to her husband’s terror and dismay, 
fainted suddenly and quietly away in his arms. 

The next day Carrol himself wrote to old Joseph Linton. His 
letter was returned—unopened ! 


x * # * od 





“Post these letters for me, King—will you?” said Archie Lyle, 
one October forenoon. “I’m off in a tearing hurry to catch a train. 
Don’t forget them, there’s a good fellow.” 

“ All right,” said the young man addressed ; and he put the letters 
carelessly into the breast-pocket of his overcoat. 

“Hang it all!” King said to himself the next day, “I’ve 
forgotten to post Lyle’s letters. However, I don’t suppose it matters 
much. He'll be none the wiser.” He dropped them into the first 
pillar-box he came to, and lighting a cigar, sauntered on his way. 

On the morning of this same day Carrol and his wife were 
standing, pale and silent, at the window of their sitting-room. 
They were watching for the postman. They had watched for him 
unspokenly, feverishly, despairingly, for many days. Soon they 
heard the sharp vat-tat on the doors in the distance. He came 
nearer. He knocked at the door of the house nearest theirs. 'Then— 
he passed on ! 

“Oh, Jim! ” said the little wife despairingly. 

Carrol was white to his very lips. 

“‘ Never mind, childie,” he said, putting his arm round her, and 
trying to speak steadily. 

“Oh, my dear, I can’t help it,” she sobbed. 

There was a long pause; then Marjory said, almost cheerily : 
“Perhaps if you went to Mr. Lyle, he could tell you, Jim——” 
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“Tdid go, Marjory, yesterday,” he interrupted her quietly, “but he 
has gone from home for a fortnight. If my drawing had been successful, 
he would have written before he left. Try not to grieve, darling; it 
ean’t be helped,” Jim went on, with a sickly smile. “ We must try 
something else. I may hear of something to-day.” 

“ Perhaps there will be a letter to-night,” said Marjory with renewed 
hope, as she bid her husband good-bye at the door. 

Jim came home about six, looking terribly weary and depressed. 
He had been unsuccessful—once more. 

“No letters yet, dear,” said his wife, hastening to answer the 
unspoken question in his eyes. As she spoke they heard the 
postman’s knock in the distance ; it came nearer—and died away. 

“ Perhaps there will be one in the morning,” Marjory went on; 
but her voice faltered. 

In the morning! Another long, awful, sleepless night of hoping 
against hope, of maddening, steadily-growing despair! Jim shuddered. 
He was worn out, physically and mentally ; and he felt as though he 
could not stand the sickening suspense longer. As he looked at his 
wife, her wan, changed little face, with its pale ghost of a smile, 
seemed to pierce his heart. 

A strange, terrible, determined look settled round his mouth; but 
Marjory was leaning her curly head against his arm, and did not see 
his face. 

The room was quite dark now, but they were still standing at the 
window. For a time Carrol was very still. Then he said— 

“T am very tired, Marjory darling. I will lie down for a while. 
Don’t disturb me. I—I didn’t sleep last night” (nor for many 
nights, he might have added). 

“ But won’t you have a cup of tea first, Jim?” 

“No, I don’t care for any.” 

“A long sleep will do you good, dear,” she said, anxiously and 
earessingly. ‘ You look dreadful ! ” 

“ Yes,” he answered, in a strangely quiet voice, “a long sleep will 
do me good.” Then suddenly, “ Kiss me, Marjory!” 

“ Ah, my own dear disappointed boy!” she cried, throwing her 
arms round him. 

He held her to him tightly, and kissed her again and again. 

“My darling!” he said hoarsely. ‘“ My own darling! ” 

Then he let her go, and went away. She heard him go upstairs, 
and his footsteps echo in the room above. 

Marjory sat at the window for a long, long time; and watched 
the stars grow brighter and clearer in the soft dark sky. Some- 
where in the distance a street-organ was wailing out an old 
hackneyed waltz-tune. It stirred her heart strangely. She remem- 
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bered dancing that waltz with Jim, so very, very long ago—it 
seemed long ago, like everything else that was bright and hopeful. 
Even Marjory’s brave little heart was heavy to-night. What would 
become of them, she wondered? God only knew. 

The clock in a neighbouring church-tower boomed out on the 
night air; and as the last stroke died away there was a sharp knock 
at the door. It was the postman. Marjory took the one letter he 
held out to her; and closing the door again, she went back to the 
sitting-room. With trembling fingers she lighted the candle, and 
examined the envelope eagerly. Yes—it was Mr. Lyle’s hand- 
writing! Marjory recognised it without difficulty, for it was a 
peculiar hand. With a beating heart she stole softly upstairs— 
she did not take the candle, for fear of waking Jim, should he be 
asleep—and peeped into the bedroom. All was still. In the pale 
starlight she could just make out the dim outline of his figure on 
the bed. 

“Jim!” she whispered. 

No answer. He was evidently asleep. 

Ah! it seemed a pity to wake him, she thought; and perhaps, 
after all, the letter held bad news. She softly laid a shawl over him 
in the semi-darkness, and crept downstairs again. 

After looking at the fateful envelope for some time, she slowly 
opened it. She could not wait; and she knew Jim would not mind. 
In another moment she uttered a little glad involuntary cry, and 
her lips parted in a joyful half-incredulous smile. Could it be 
possible! Yes—Jim’s design had been selected as the best; the 
premium would be his! And this was not the only good news the 
letter contained ; for Lyle went on to say that he had heard of a 
vacant appointment, which he thought he could—through his father’s 
influence—secure for Carrol. 

Marjory hid her face in her hands; for a moment the revulsion 
of feeling was almost too much. Then in a passion of tears and 
thankfulness she fell upon her knees. But she could only say, 
“Thank God! Thank God!” 

An hour passed. The moon was drifting among the stars, and 
streaming in through the uncurtained window, on Marjory’s face 
wet with happy tears. The candle had burnt itself out. 

Ah, what a joyous waking Jim’s would be! Should she lay the 
letter on his pillow, to surprise him when he awoke? Or should 
she rouse him? Perhaps he was already awake, 

She lit a fresh bit of candle, and, still holding the precious letter, 
went upstairs. She laid the candle down just ‘outside the bedroom 
door, and entered very gently. 

How deadly still the room was! 
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“ Jim!” she said softly. 

But Jim did not answer. How soundly he slept! 

Marjory came nearer, and bent over him in the throbbing darkness. 
The moon had hidden herself behind one solitary cloud. 

“ Jim!”—a little louder. 

Still that strange weird hush. A vague fear stirred her heart. 
She did not even hear him breathe. What if he had fainted! 

The moon sailed out again, illumining part of the room, but 
leaving the bed in deep shadow. 

“Jim darling,” leaning over him and laying her arm across his 
neck, “a letter has come! It is——” With asudden sickening 
terror she stopped and raised herself, for she felt—that her sleeve 
was wet ! 

Snatching up the candle she held it over the bed, and by its 
flickering light she saw—ah, dear Heaven—what did she see ? 

Not her Jim, surely ! 

A white, dead face—a dark red stain on the coverlet—a ghastly 
wound—and cold nerveless fingers, still holding—zhat! 

Ah, cruel Jim! 

A long, shuddering cry rang out on the autumn night—wild— 


agonised-—despairing. Again and again it echoed. Then all was still. 


‘oa 
Ss: ° 
: * * 


* 

In the asylum at § there is a fair, slender woman, with 
solemn child-like eyes and sunny hair. 

“Hush!” she says to the doctors every day, with lowered voice, 
and uplifted finger. “Hush! Jim is asleep. I must not wake him. 
He is so tired, poor Jim! He does not know that the letter has 
come. You willtake me to him, will you not? Not now—but when 
he awakes !” 
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Mud-Larking in Bohemia. 


August, 1887. 

My room is high up—on the second floor—and as some of the 
opposite houses are lower, I have a very extended acquaintance 
with such of their inhabitants as live in the roofs. Their windows 
fascinate me. It is very much to be doubted whether the most 
charming window in a flat wall, can compare in interest with the 
little hooded comfortably picturesque projections which stick out 
from their background of tile or slate. There is an air of com- 
pleteness, of individuality about them, not to be rivalled. They 
have their green shutters, their muslin curtains, with the rest of 
the world ; on a miniature scale, indeed, but none the less effective. 
When their gaiety requires a finishing touch, they flaunt a bit of 
red cushion on their sills, and the thing is done. At this moment 
there is a very handsome girl, in an airy white peignoir, with 
her arms on the cushion, holding an animated conversation with 
another girl who, in the street below, looks up through the 
rounded chestnut trees. Presently she is joined by an older 
woman, and a hideous pair of worsted work slippers are dis- 
played to the friend below, with a running accompaniment of the 
invariable, “ Schén! Waunderschin!” 

3ut all the rooms are not in the roof, and there are more 
important apartments with balconies on which much of this open- 
air life is spent. And interests not being very many for the 
stranger in Franzensbad, it is astonishing how quickly one 
extracts them from one’s opposite neighbours, how many little 
dramas, most of them probably with no vestige of foundation, un- 
fold themselves. At any rate the world up here is freely admitted 
into the prosaic side of life. The amount of shaking of skirts, of 
washing and drying which goes on is amazing. Strange, thinly 
clad apparitions flit about the broad balconies, where the coffee is 
generally taken, and there is a great dusting, and drying, and 
arranging ; later in the day, when the band begins to play, and 
all the gay world parades itself in the Park, beautiful figures issue 
‘rom the doorways, in whom you can scarcely recognise your 
opposite neighbours of an hour or two ago. But if the trans- 
formations are wonderful, no less so is the ingenious stowing away 
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of whole families; the room opposite to this appears to shelter 
an astonishing number, considering its very limited size. To be 
sure the balcony with its great awning affcrds an excellent outlet, 
and one may reasonably hope that the family possesses another 
sleeping cupboard elsewhere, but when they are all there, they 
give the impression of being somewhat crowded. There is an 
elderly grizzled husband, who smokes, and seldom speaks ; when 
the weather is chilly the women wrap him in a grey shawl, an 
attention which he takes—like everything else—passively ; there is 
a dear bright-haired little boy, also, under the same circumstances, 
wrapped in a grey shawl, but passive at no time, dancing, shout- 
ing, laughing, singing Strauss’ Danube waltzes with a clear 
resonant little voice which makes its way all down the street; the 
joy and torment of his mother’s heart, for his face is white and 
he has a cough which makes itself heard as plainly as his song. 
Everybody in Franzensbad lives the same life, with a slight 
variation as to hours, the German-speaking population emerging 
at about six every morning, to hear the first band at the Salzquelle. 
I am bound to say that I think these early people are favoured 
with the most classical programme, Beethoven, Mozart, 
Mendelssohn providing overtures or symphonies, whereas at the 
Franzensquelle, the seven o'clock, later, and presumably more 
frivolous, comers have a larger proportion of dance music. Mean- 
while, at either pavilion, and again later in the day, the portly 
form of Herr Tomaschek is seen conducting, and avery good band 
he manages to get together. The water-drinkers stroll about, 
sipping the cold sparkling water through tubes, for iron prevails 
largely in the Stahl and Franzensquelle. At the stroke of 
eight, the band finishes its last polka and vanishes in a moment, 
the world goes to its coffee in its balconies or under the trees, 
and after a short interval the business of the baths begins. 
Situated in the very centre of Europe, for the Mittel Punkt is 
within easy reach, and of great repute among the nations round, 
Franzensbad offers to the ear an extraordinary variety of lan- 
guages. Russian, Greek, Polish, Hungarian, the tongues of the 
Principalities, and Bohemian, or Greek, may be heard on all sides, 
besides the more familiar German. Speaking strictly as an 
outsider, I should say that Greek was the most musical, although 
Bohemian occasionally recalls Italian. But while the languages 
are many, the subjects are, apparently, with one consent the 
same. Sitting on the seats round the pretty flower-beds at the 
Franzensquelle, ten to one but in the midst of your neighbour’s 
voluble and incomprehensible discourse, you presently catch the 
word moorbad. The doctors, the mud-baths, the degrees of heat, 
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these are ever-prevailing topics, and every one has some ex- 
perience to add to the common store. 

There are “moor” baths elsewhere, but at Franzensbad their 
virtues are very potent, and, I believe, almost, if not quite, 
unique. They are strengthening and stimulating, without being 
too exciting, and their effect upon rheumatism and rheumatic 
gout, as well as upon other ailments resulting from poverty of 
blood, is at times so remarkable as to appear miraculous. But 
for the first experiment, let the patient summon up all his 
fortitude and resolution. In the bath-room, by the side of the 
hot mineral bath which the attendant prepares, is a strange 
cavity in the floor, flagged with large stones, and communicating 
by a door with an outer yard. Presently, when the number of 
the graden has been given, with the additional instructions 
“ diinn,” “ mittel,” or “ dick,” there comes a rumble, and into the 
cavity is rolled a wooden bath, rather like a Roman chariot in 
form, and filled with a dreadful black mass, into which the bath- 
man plunges his bare arms to give a final stir to the horrid 
thickness, and then retires to his yard; the doors are closed, a 
curtain hooked across to exclude all draught, the Ladméddchen 
wishes you, with what seems cruel irony, a pleasant bath, then 
she, too, departs, and you are left to the contemplation of this 
black, thick, and most uninviting mixture. 

Habit, it must be said, quite cures you of your first disgust. 
It is peat, after all, not mud—peat which is brought into the 
town the previous autumn, stacked, exposed to the action of frost, 
and then broken up for each bath, reduced to its semi-liquid 
condition by mineral waters, and heated by steam. ‘The feeling 
is rather pleasant and soothing, in most cases, than otherwise ; 
what you might conceive a hot bog to be like, and the slight 
smell of formic acid is not disagreeable. It is true that the 
bather emerges quite black, but the other bath is ready to be 
stepped into, and the black promptly disappears, leaving the skin 
as soft as satin. 

The ioorldider are sufficiently strong to require care in the 
taking, and they are broken by mineral baths and by rest days. 
The stahilider form an exceedingly pleasant variety, for the 
matter is fizzy and very exhilarating. There are four great 
bathing establishments, and as everything is close to everything 
in Franzensbad, no visitor has far to go. 

The baths over, people return home to rest, and at one are out 
again in search of luncheon or early dinner, or whatever the meal 
may be called. Most of the hotels have restaurants, into which 
strangers pour, although many dinners are taken outside, under 
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the trees. The dining-room is filled with little tables to accommo- 
date any number from one to twelve; but for solitary persons the 
system is not so pleasant as an ordinary table dhdte. One 
individual sitting alone at his table in the midst of family groups 
is apt to feel as if he were on a desert island and there stared at. 
The food is generally very good, and certain Bohemian specialities 
such as backhuhu and a particular chicken ragout are much to be 
recommended. 

Between four and five, every one goes to the Park—also close 
at hand. Now is the time for the most ravishing toilettes, for 
the most startling effects ; now all the chrysalises of the balconies 
emerge in full butterfly flutter; now do they walk up and down, 
or sit at the little tables with their gay red tablecloths, and drink 
coffee, and produce the gipfelu they have bought in the Kaiser- 
strasse on their way; while the band plays, and the sunshine 
streams through the trees, and in one part croquet is played in 
the most primitive fashion, and in another the children have 
their playground fitted up with swings, and see-saws, and games, 
and for the babies heaps of sand, with spades and wheelbarrows, 
and an old man to keep all straight. 

By six o'clock the crowd is trooping away to drink at the 
springs once more. It strolls between the rose-sellers on the 
way to the Salzquelle, and round the Franzensquelle, and out to 
the more remote Stahlquelle. All about you are strange 
languages and strange faces, which after a time become astonish- 
ingly familiar. And then as the daylight fades into the beautiful 
clear evening sky the world goes to its home, the more ad- 
venturous spirits to come forth again to concert, ball, or theatre ; 
but the greater part to drink their coffee and go to bed. My 
opposite neighbours scarcely light a candle; when the darkness 
comes they are ready to sleep, and this habit has all the ad- 
vantages of economy. 

At this time, we in Franzensbad have one common object—to 
stare at the Crown Princess Stéphanie, who has been taking the cure 
here for some weeks, and who is charming looking enough to make 
the staring very agreeable. She goes through all the routine of 
the day as faithfully as everybody else, and begins it as early. 
You may know at the Franzensquelle when she is coming, by the 
little stir and rustle among the crowd, every head turned in one 
direction, and she is so tall that she has no chance of approaching 
unperceived. Without being exactly beautiful, she has many 
beauties—youth, pretty colouring, a good figure, and a very 
pleasant smile; all round you hear the words, “so hubsch, so 
freundlich!” Franzensbad is exceedingly proud of having her 
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as a visitor, and has done its utmost to welcome her. The little 
town streams with flags, the yellow and black of Austria, and the 
red, black and yellow of Belgium; arches are erected, and the fir 
branches of which they are composed are constantly renewed; a sort 
of bower—made of oleanders and other flowering shrubs—has been 
formed for her in the Park, and there are Stéphanie gavottes, and 
Stéphanie handkerchiefs, and Stéphanie tarts, and all manner of 
ingenious adaptations. Of late her cousin the Princess Dorothée 
has been with her, and the two evidently enjoy going about with 
an absence of etiquette, though with no chance of escaping the 
eternal bowing. The other day the Crown Princess went into 
the children’s play place, and so gratified the old man in charge 
by sitting upon one of the swings, that he cried for joy. 

Franzensbad, it must be owned, possesses few features of beauty 
in its situation, although Bradshaw treats it too harshly. It is 
an exceedingly cheerful little town, the streets wide and bordered 
with trees, the houses with an irregular and picturesque sky-line, 
with red roofs, green shutters and balconies, and a delightful 
abundance of Virginian creeper wreathing the windows. Life is 
carried on very gaily in the open air: there the shopkeepers sit 
at their work, and if a customer turns into their shop, they are 
after him ina moment. Instead of being shut into close rooms, 
the milliners’ girls may be seen trimming their bonnets outside, 
and leading, to all appearance, a happy and wholesome life. But 
the town is built on a flat plain, which, though fourteen hundred 
and seventy feet above the sea level, is still a plain for miles around. 
The trees are small thin birches, water there is none, except the 
not very inviting Schlada brook. The charm, for charm there is, 
lies in the colouring. The distant Erzgebirge on one side, and 
the Bavarian hills on the other, take the most lovely and delicate 
blues, and in this month, when all the great plain is a mass of 
corn—corn ripe and waiting for the reaping, corn cut, corn in 
sheaves, or piled on the immensely long carts drawn by great 
oxen, which make so picturesque a feature—the exquisite richness 
and softness of colour almost cause you to forget the monotony 
of the plain. The women in the fields with their bright blues 
and pinks add brightness to the picture, and, as in all flat 
countries, you have for a setting a splendid expanse of sky. 

It is not every place, moreover, which can boast an extinct 
volcano, and Franzensbad has a very compact specimen within a 
walk, the Kammerbihl, which was celebrated by Goethe, when he 
was here in 1807 and 1811, and of the lava from which was built 
the striking black tower of Eger Castle. Eger itself, only a few 
minutes by train from Franzensbad, is a delightful old town, with 
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a broad platz surrounded by picturesque houses, a commanding 
castle, a swift river, and plenty of narrow dirty and “ drawable” 
streets. Outside the eleventh century church a fresco is painted 
which requires explanation, the figure being undoubtedly that of 
8. Christopher, while fronting 8. Christopher is an enormous leg 
and foot, which do not seem to have a part in his story. The old 
custodian of Wallenstein’s house, however, came to the rescue. 
S. Christopher was a giant, and it was impossible for the artist to 
paint his actual size, nor could he even produce the desired effect. 
So by the side of the saint he represented his leg, life size, and 
there it stands for ever to show what a giant he was. The old 
double chapel in the castle, with its very strongly emphasized 
class distinctions, is well worth seeing. 

There are plenty of expeditions to be made from Franzensbad 
by rail, carriage, and on foot; and walking is pleasant, as there 
are generally pathways under trees running along by the roadside, 
the larks sing above the cornfields, the kindly people wish you 
good-day as they pass, the broad softly coloured plain stretches 
away to the blue mountains, and the air is fresh and invigorating. 
Stéckermiihle, with its Dutch-like house, its ponds, its reflections 
and its frogs, is a very favourite short excursion, Sichenhaus and 
Seeberg are farther and more beautiful, and Stein, which nobody 
talks about, is an exceedingly picturesque group of old houses and 
mills on the Eger, within easy reach and with a good morning 
view for sketchers. 

The Princess has gone, and Franzensbad is sadly taking down 
its flags, and accommodating itself to the loss of royalty. We 
ended, however, with a great flare-up. On these last days the 
Princess held a sort of little court in her oleander bower in the 
Park ; she and the Princess Dorothée pulling out the chairs, and 
arranging them themselves with evident enjoyment, until presently 
the first bevy of court ladies in their pretty bright dresses came 
curtseying up, and afterwards groups of other favoured people. 
In the evening there was an illumination and serenade before her 
hotel in the Morgenzeile all very heartily and effectively done. 
Little lamps ran up the flag-posts, coloured Chinese lanterns, un- 
usually pretty, and having something the appearance of old stained 
glass, were festooned across the road, and from tree to tree; while 
bigger lights, both white and red, flared joyously in every direc- 
tion, and threw a blaze upon the balcony where the Princess, with 
something of white lace flung over her head, and a glitter of 
diamonds in her ears, looked her prettiest. The crowd was dense 
and enthusiastic. The serenade ended with the hymn for the 
Emperor, and then the fireworks broke out, and the Princess 
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started, and every one was highly delighted. It was all a great 
success, except an ambitious arrangement of the Austrian eagle 
on a huge black board, in coloured lamps. Some of the lamps 
smoked and caught fire, and blazed-in defiance of order and out- 
line, so that they had to be ignominiously put out with sand. 
But this was nothing, and we all went home feeling greatly 
satisfied with ourselves. 

It is much cooler than it was last year, and the heavy dews 
in the early morning seem as if they must try the rheumatic 
patients. It is not so, however, and the crowd comes and goes, 
and thrives as cheerfully as ever. The open-air life is, no doubt, 
very strengthening, and my little opposite neighbour has lost his 
cough and gained a colour. Still the season is waning. People 
are flying off for the nachcur, and though some come to Fran- 
zensbad for the same purpose, they do not amount to much. 
With a view to keeping up our spirits under the departure of the 
Princess, many hopes have been held out, among others, that 
Bismarck was to repeat his visit of last year. We all put on the 
semblance of belief in these rumours, because they make us feel 
so important, but in our hearts of hearts we know that for this 
season our glory is over. However, some English have just 
arrived at the K , and the landlord’s wife is blessing “ der 
heber Gott,” and the landlord Dr. K——, whose recommendation 
brought them; and even as I write, Fraulein S——— has been in 
to say that Strauss has come, so the musicians will be put upon 
their mettle. 

The plain is really a vast granary. Yesterday I went out 
towards Oberndorf, and hardly any green was to be seen, only 
different shades of corn and straw-colour all around. The harvest 
is being splendidly carried, the great carts, piled to their utmost, 
creak along the fields, women with their sickles are helping the 
men to cut the corn, and the shocks stand out bravely against a 
background of blue mountain. The farms are large substantial- 
looking buildings, often with a tiny chapel, which might hold at 
a stretch four people, attached. Few sheep are to be seen, and 
the pigs are the most hideous conceivable. There are hardly any 
divisions between the fields, but, perhaps from having been herded 
all their lives, the animals keep together, and show little inclina- 
tion to stray, the great, sullen-looking oxen meekly submitting 
to the bullying of some child of infant years. Coming back 
yesterday, a storm of rain which had been threatening all the 
afternoon broke overhead with beautiful effects of light and 
shade. A ploughed field to the left, rising to a slight ridge, 
was joined by a sky of perfectly even and lovely grey, across 
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which a double rainbow had flung itself. Moving slowly along 
this ridge, and in strong relief, was a great ox-cart, laden with 
corn, the driver was perched on the top, and the whole effect was 
most striking. Rain was much wanted, and during these last 
days we have had a good deal, but it is feared that it is too late 
to do much for the potatoes, upon which the poor about here 
greatly depend. As a rule, except at Eger, where the squalor 
and apparent wretchedness are remarkable, there are few outward 
signs of great poverty about, though the women work hard and 
soon look old, probably owing to the very heavy weights they 
carry, piled in great baskets, on their backs. It is in this way 
that almost all provisions are brought into the town, though 
sometimes a little cart drawn by a dog is used, and the live 
poultry arrive packed into a cluster of cages, in a hand-cart—a 
goose or a duck in the middle. 

Not far from Franzensbad there is an old Castle of Seeberg, a 
doubly-fortified building, placed on a picturesque and remarkable 
rock, which rises precipitously from the plain. It was a place of 
much importance in feudal times, and in the fifteenth century 
was held by the Jonckher Caspar, who was a wise and enlightened 
ruler, and whose arms may still be seen over the principal 
entrance, with the date, 1461. Now it is the residence not only 
of the forester, but of a swarm of poor families, who give the long 
passages the appearance of a rabbit warren. Apparently they 
were very poor, but the rooms were generally clean, and there 
were, perhaps, more attempts at decoration than would have been 
met with in England. Spinning-wheels abounded, and in one 
long room a pretty fair girl of fifteen sat at the cumbrous and 
complicated loom. We asked how long she worked and what was 
the daily task. Twelve metres of wide stuff a day, and she worked 
from six in the morning till seven in the evening. She had no 
father, and the mother was toiling elsewhere. Yet she looked both 
healthy and happy, and one could but hope that there might be 
wholesome breaks in the terrible monotony of such labour. 

Just within the borders of Saxony there is a village where, it 
is whispered, Rampoer Chuddahs are largely manufactured and 
exported to the large cities, though neither love nor money can 
buy them at the village itself. Lace is a very successful and 
beautiful manufacture of Bohemia, the Austrian Empress having 
brought teachers from Brussels to instruct the women in the 
Erzgebirge, and the result having been highly favourable. The 
extreme severity of the winters makes it very desirable for the 
women to have such profitable indoor work’at hand, and the stock 
is disposed of to the summer visitors. 
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The rain is over, warm sunshine is flooding the great cornfields, 
where the last of the harvest is being carried. Delightful places 
they are in which to stroll or sit. Keep quiet for a while, and 
the little mice, rustling under the tossed-up sheaves, will steal 
out and play about you; there is a constant rough chirp of 
grasshoppers, blue butterflies flutter gaily by, the larks sing 
rapturously overhead ; a little way from you men, and women too, 
in bright pinks and blues, are lading the long le/teriragen dragged 
by oxen. You may go and come where you will across the fields 
without molestation, sit and sketch, and meet with no crowding 
or inconvenience. 

But now September has come, and the swarms of visitors are 
fast flying away, many of the shops are shut, and the waiters 
dismissed, while the station is crowded with departing guests 
laden with farewell bouquets. The train steams out past the 
very ugly and uninviting backs of houses, which Franzensbad 
would do well to decorate, and the last word caught from the last 
group on the platform is “ moorbad.” 














Jaded Sea-flowers. 


One voice that whispers in my ear; 
One little face that mocks my sight ; 
One vain regret; one anxious fear ; 
One thought by day, one dream by night. 


The same, amid the heedless throng, 
In silent sleepless hours the same ; 
At midnight, morn, and evensong 
I see thy face, I hear thy name. 


Such is my life apart from thee! 

So weak the heart that would forget! 
The murmur of a Southern sea 

Is round, about, above me yet. 


I see the sun shine bright once more 
Where on the ledge the breakers leap ; 

Green grass that girds a shingly shore ; 
White gulls that wing an azure deep. 


Ah! was it mine indeed that day 

To dream with thee those golden hours ? 
O golden sand that glides away! 

O gleam of sunlight on the showers! 


O passing gleam! O vanished hour! 
And what to me may still remain? 
This little spray-dashed, faded flower ; 
A past delight,—a present pain. 
Gronce Forester, 








"Che Ugly Miss Lorrimer.” 


PART II. 
May 15, 10.30 p.m. 

We have had both a quiet morning and afternoon, and I have really 
nothing much to record in this Diary of mine. Probably we were 
all rather tired after our long expedition of yesterday, for there was 
a general resting on our oars to-day, and we have come upstairs 
to bed in ample time to secure a beauty sleep—would that it could be 
of any use to me! 

Am I growing ungenerous and selfish in my old age, I wonder ? 
It has always been a cherished creed in my heart, that though I 
have many big and glaring faults of character, those last-mentioned 
small and mean ones were not 7 me—but after to-day, I’m not so 
sure. This is what happened. 

By chance, or what looked like chance, I found myself to be the 
only person left in the dining-room after luncheon to-day, with the 
exception of blind Sir Arthur, so naturally I offered to lead him back 
to the drawing-room, whereupon he suggested we should first take a 
stroll through the picture gallery, if 1 would not mind taking the 
trouble to describe a few of the best pictures to him, briefly and 
sketchily ; the rest must be left to his own imagination to fill in. I 
gladly consented, and indeed succeeded better with my descriptions 
on the whole than I had dared to expect. 

Mr. Vancouver had bought the contents of the gallery when he 
bought Craignorth itself, and there was something strangely 
pathetic in the old family portraits still hanging on its walls in 
solemn array, though not one of their race was now left in the land 
of the living. 

In the first picture, a Puritan dame, in her starched white ruff, 
with one hand laid firmly on the clasped Bible in her lap, seemed all 
the more austere by contrast to her neighbour, a naughty little 
beauty of the festive time of the Restoration. And a valuable 
portrait of Oliver Cromwell, with his grim, dark, powerful face, 
glared scowlingly at the handsome lad on the opposite wall, whose 
curling lovelocks proclaim him a Cavalier, and who fell, as one of his 
race should fall, fighting for the King on Naseby battlefield. 
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There, too, is a picture of his leader in that last fatal charge— 
gallant, hot-headed Prince Rupert—whilst the sweet sad face of the 
Royalist maiden beside him seems to call up memories of many a 
love buried in a lover’s grave—“ many a sorrow, and many a tear.” 

Further on things grow more peaceful. Short-waisted ladies 
simper blandly on pug-dogs and spaniels; long-waisted gentlemen 
lean on their court-swords with an air of quiet confidence; whilst 
a childish face, overshadowed by its own wide-brimmed straw hat, 
smiles upon me with the same shy grace with which it must surely 
have smiled upon Sir Joshua Reynolds in his day. 

We strolled through them all until the very last was reached, 
talking happily as we went. Once, and once only, did I feel sad 
and suddenly dispirited; it was when Sir Arthur Denison, in com- 
menting on my flattering description of the beauty of a stately 
young chatelaine, clad in the court dress of George the Third’s time, 
laughingly told me he held the opinion that a really beautiful woman 
was the fairest creation ever made on earth or in heaven—“ in the 
days when I could see,” he added sadly. 

Can it be believed that I was so selfish, so wicked, as, for a 
moment, to almost rejoice in his present blindness ? And yet, were 
it not for that, would he ever have spoken a word of lover-like 
meaning to “ the ugly Miss Lorrimer ” ? 

Quietly, and with dire shame in my heart, I led him out of 
the picture gallery, and into the old oak hall, where Mr. Vancouver 
was standing before the fireplace reading such letters as had just 
arrived by second post. 

“Denison,” he said, looking up as we entered, “I’ve heard from 
my friends in Holland, and they have secured you the rooms you 
wished for at the Hague, quite close to the oculist’s house. And it 
seems that they know Professor X well, and if half they write 
about him be true, I’m glad to think, my dear fellow, that you've a 
very fair chance of recovering your eyesight ere long.” 

“80 C told me,” replied Sir Arthur, eagerly, naming a well- 
known London oculist. “And Monsieur Z , whom I consulted 
on my way through Paris, went still further, for he said positively 
that this particular operation would give me back my sight—not only 
that it might.” 

I turned, and went slowly upstairs to my own room, and sat down 
beside the open window to think. Was it dread that was in my 
heart, when I heard Arthur Denison speak so confidently of having 
his eyesight restored to him some day? My God! it could not be 
that, surely, and yet, why did my heart stand still with that strange 
and sudden foreboding? Yiercely the devils and the angels fought 
for my soul during those few short moments, and then I had con- 
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quered the former for ever; all jealous longing that only my lover 
might remain mine for ever—all sorrowful dread of the possible 
effect which my ugliness might have on him had he once eyes to see 
it—seemed swept away by the great wave of true and unselfish love 
for him which sprang up suddenly in my heart, and I bowed my 
head and prayed, as I never prayed before: that he might only regain 
the blessing of sight, even if the piteous result should be that he 
turned from me for ever. And outside, from a grove of trees close 
by my turret window, arose suddenly the song of a nightingale 
in all its liquid sweetness, and it sang on and on, until I fell 
quietly asleep to the sound of its singing, and dreamt that I 
heard the sweet voices of old, singing “ Peace on earth, good will 
toward men.” 
May 16, 6.30 P.M. 

Do we ever know beforehand what will be the happiest day in our 
lives? Does a foreshadowing of bliss cast its spell over us, as so 
often will a foreboding of sorrow ? 

I know not, and I care not! I only know that I, ugly Susan 
Lorrimer, am the happiest creature in the whole wide world. 

Well, to begin at the beginning. When Mrs. Vancouver looked 
out of window this morning, and realised that summer had almost 
come, she “ sniffed the air,” so to speak, and joyously proclaimed a 
romantic expedition to a certain waterfall some miles away, where she 
proposed we should lunch at an hotel close by, beloved of tourists, 
and return at leisure, in time for more active exertion at lawn-tennis 
later on, when the warm sunshine should have turned to shade. 

We drove to Cargill Force, and put up the break and horses at the 
hotel ; then strolled about idly, were splashed with the spray and 
deafened with the roar of the foaming and furious little waterfall, 
and before long were summoned in to partake of table dhéte lunch 
at the hotel. 

By that time, the happiest day of my life had well begun. I 
had driven all the way to Cargill with Arthur Denison sitting by 
my side; and whether we interchanged our ideas, which always 
seemed to coincide so strangely, or sat mute, wrapt in happy 
thoughts known only to ourselves, but divined of each other, we 
were wholly and heartfeltly happy, there could be no doubt of that. 

Even the prosaic nature of that table @hdie lunch could scarcely 
awaken us from our blissful reveries; and yet—mon Dieu !—what a 
luncheon it was! I shudder even now when I recall it. 

Solemnly each item of the bill of fare was placed before us. The 
soup was unmistakably Liebig’s Extract of Meat, the sole had “ seen 
better days”; we wrestled with sinewy chickens, we turned our 
heads away sooner than look at the beef; but I must own that the 
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jelly, which made its appearance under the head of “ sweets,” was 
quite noble in its self-assertion, “it stood up of itself,” as our grand- 
mothers used to say of their Sunday silks. 

At last the unpleasant ordeal was over, and out we strolled into 
the fresh air and sunshine once more. 

“Don’t I smell a lilac-bush somewhere near us?” asks a well- 
known voice beside me, and Arthur Denison quietly places his hand 
within my arm, as he adds: “‘ Lead me to it, Susan, wherever it is.” 

My homely name falls sweeter on my ears than an angel's song, 
and I blush furiously as I guide his steps towards the glorious mass 
of colour visible in a clump of shrubs close by, pale, delicate sprays 
of lilac, sweet-smelling white seringa, golden laburnum bloom. 

Under the lilac-bush was a rustic bench, on which we sat down, 
and-—from which we did not move for just one hour and a half. 

Even in this, my own private Diary, will I not say what we said, 
talk as we talked. Such things are too sacred for everyday use— 
suffice it to say that Arthur Denison asked me to be his wife, and I 
consented. 

But not before I had hardened my heart, and bravely and 
honestly told him that my face was one of the plainest on earth. I 
think, though I would not be sure, that a slight shade of vexation 
crossed his face for just an instant, then he turned to me kindly and 
asked : “ What could that matter? Was I not Susan Lorrimer? and 
it was Susan Lorrimer, and not her face, that he had learned to love.” 

So I gave myself up to happiness with a tranquil mind; and 
directly we got home, by Sir Arthur’s wish, I told Mrs. Vancouver 
all about it; and then, declining lawn-tennis, I flew up here to my 
room for an hour's rest before dinner, worn out with sheer happiness. 

Oh, my darling, how joyful a thing you have made life seem to 
me! ‘Truly and humbly do I rejoice over the great riches which I 
can lay at your feet, and yet they are not worthy of you, not half 
enough for all I would wish to give to you who have shed a new 
glory on my desolate life ! 

A sudden thought caused me to start up and walk towards the 
window, glancing anxiously to where “ Saddleback” reared his 
mighty head above the fir-crested hill before me. By some strange 
freak of the sunshine or the clouds, the land all round lay bathed in 
the golden-red glory of the setting sun; “Saddleback” alone rose 
grim and grey, a fortress of strength, but dark and gloomy as Hades. 


May 20, 11 P.M. 
For three days I have not written a single sentence in this Diary 
of mine—during the first I was too happy, during the two last too 
miserable—and to-morrow I return home. 
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The day before yesterday Arthur Denison left Craignorth, taking 
all the sunshine of my life with him; what is more, I shall not see 
him again for many weeks, even months, for he is going straight to 
Holland, where lives the famous oculist who, I hope and pray, may 
restore to him his sight. In the autumn we are to be married. 

I don’t mean to fill this book with silly sentimentalities and pages of 
lamentations over his absence. I feel his loss terribly, as any honest 
and healthy-minded girl would feel her lover’s loss, even when 
temporary only; still, I don’t intend to spend my time in moping 
and wringing of my hands. 

And now to recount what happened to-day, for a fresh element has 
been added to Craignorth, in the person of an orphan niece of Mrs. 
Vancouver’s, who has come over from America for a six months’ 
visit to the “old” country, bringing with her all the sparkling 
freshness of the “new” one. 

Mrs. Vancouver had not expected her niece to arrive until late 
to-night, so went out driving after lunch—leaving me ensconced in a 
big arm-chair by the drawing-room window, to nurse away a nervous 
headache. 

From “ waking dreams,” I fear I slid gently into real ones, when 
I was awakened by the sound of the opening door, then a name of 
some sort was murmured, and the door closed again. Turning 
round, I beheld a very young girl standing before me, whose 
extraordinary beauty made her seem almost like a vision from 
another world. 

The sun shone straight upon her, through a turret-shaped window 
at the side of the room, lighting her golden hair into a sort of glory, 
and bringing her fragile, petite figure into strong relief against the 
dark oaken wainscot behind her, whilst it irradiated her lovely face 
into the brightness of an angel’s. 

My wits forsook me before this unexpected vision, and without 
having the sense to guess that it must surely be the expected 
American relative, who had arrived a few hours before her time, I 
almost stammered out the polite words: “ What is your name ?” 

In a voice clear as a bell, like the merry sound of a joyous summer 
stream, came the answer: “Glad Rivers!” and a peal of silvery 
laughter rang out. 

Was the child mocking me? I wondered. The singular appro- 
priateness of her name seemed almost weird, but then I suddenly 
remembered having heard that Mrs. Vancouver’s niece was named 
Gladys. 

Still—though in my sober senses now and no longer dreaming, 
and whilst doing my best satisfactorily to entertain the young visitor 


who had been so unexpectedly thrust upon me—more than once did 
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her bright mocking laugh, like the echo of far-off water falling, 
recall to my mind the strangely haunting name of “ Glad Rivers!” 


The Clarendon Hotel, Princes Street, Edinburgh, Oct. 10, 10.30 p.m. 

A fancy has come over me to-night, once more to unlock the old 
Diary that I began whilst staying at Craignorth last spring, and 
which I have never even glanced at from then until now. 

My ostensible reason for this neglect has been “having nothing to 
say”; the true reason, perhaps, may be that I’ve said all I had to say 
to some one else. For Arthur Denison has only paid one flying visit 
to England since we parted in May last; but the brilliant success 
promised him by the Dutch oculist, Professor X-——, if only he 
surrendered himself passively and completely to the latter’s “cure,” 
quite recompensed us both for the weary weeks of loneliness and 
separation which have been our portion. 

At first, though I wrote letters long enough in all conscience to 
fill a three volume novel, I was forced to write in a guarded and 
circumspect style, suitable for reading aloud. (To say that this was 
an intolerable nuisance does not half describe the situation! The 
knowledge that a learned Professor, of an age to have outgrown the 
follies of the tender passion, will read a haute voix one’s foolish little 
speeches and loving words, has a truly petrifying effect upon the latter 
—so I found.) But six weeks ago all was changed, for the weariness 
of hope deferred transferred itself into the joy of a blissful certainty 
—and after many days of darkness and tribulation, Arthur Denison 
saw light once more. 

I think no one will ever know what I felt, and how I felt, when 
the telegram bearing the glorious news was put into my hand one 
bright summer afternoon, unexpectedly! I am not a demonstrative 
person as a rule; but I cried and laughed like a baby that day. 
Until then, I had never fairly realised how great and terrible had 
been my anxiety throughout. And, then and there, I wrote him, 
for the first time in my life, a letter which none should read save 
himself alone. 

Oh! the joy of that feeling! I think the very fact of my ideas 
having been forcedly suppressed in the Past, made them flow all the 
faster and wilder in the Present. I don’t remember a word of all I 
said, perhaps that is as well. But that my letter gave, as it was 
intended to give, great pleasure to its recipient, I do know—and 
that is all I care for. 

Since then, I have seldom missed a day in sending a letter across 
the sea, even if it contained only a few lines; and I think that he 
and I have really learnt to know each other ‘far more truly through 
our frank and open-hearted correspondence, than we ever did during 
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those few and often unsatisfactory hours which we spent together at 
Craignorth. Craignorth! ‘To-morrow I shall see the dear old place 
again—to-morrow I leave Edinburgh and all sad thoughts behind 
me, for Arthur Denison awaits me there. 

Even a Diary calls for some sort of explanation occasionally, to 
make it read sanely; so I should have said, ere this, that I was 
forced to leave home and come here a fortnight ago, to nurse the only 
living relative I possess in the whole wide world—an aunt, whose 
failing health had entirely given way under the heart-rending blow 
of the sudden death of her only son—a merry-hearted sailor lad, 
drowned in a typhoon off the coast of Japan. 

In so bitter a sorrow as that, one can do so little! Perhaps we 
never realise our own “ nothingness” so vividly, as when looking on 
the physical or mental suffering of those for whom we would 
willingly lay down our lives, and yet know that we are absolutely 
powerless to save them even one pang ! 

To-day, an old friend and school-companion of my aunt’s has 
arrived to take my place beside her, and though I look down at my 
black dress, and try not to be selfishly forgetful of the sorrow of 
others, I should be utterly unnatural if the thought that ere 
to-morrow’s sun has set I shall see ii once more, did not cause my 
heart to beat, my brain to throb, my pulses to quiver, as can happen 
only so seldom in any life—in some, never. 

As I glance out of the still open window, I look across the great 
busy street below, to where the lights of the Castle gleam like watch- 
signals set on high: and a grey mist hangs over the beautiful 
gardens lying between, shrouding everything in a shadow of 
mystery ; and softly, from the far-off distance, resound the strains of 
the old Scotch ballad, “ Hark! Hark! the wooing o’t.” 


In the “ London Express,” Oct. 11, Midday. 

Writing in a railway train is almost invariably one long struggle 
between flying ideas and failing pencil. But I am too restless to 
read, and at least it assists to curb a sort of insane desire I have to 
count each station and telegraph post that lies between Edinburgh 
and Carlisle —an occupation which might almost tend to establish 
permanent softening of the brain, I think, if persevered in. 

Last night I had so strange a dream! I dreamed it was my 
wedding day, and that I stood in the portal of the old church at 
home, with Arthur Denison by my side. The bells clanged and 
crashed in a joyous peal above our heads, the village children threw 
flowers on our path, loudly-murmured blessings and good wishes 
were showered on our heads, as “ the bride and bridegroom ” stepped 
out into the light and sunshine. Yet suddenly I, the bride, shrank 
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back in alarm, for before my very feet a shining river was flowing, 
with a sound of glad laughter in its song. But my husband’s hand 
thrust me forward determinedly, and I felt myself falling, falling, 
and the waters rising above my head—until I awoke in a very 
paroxysm of terror, which kept me from slumber until dawn of day. 

How absurd dreams are! Certainly I am neither married nor 
drowned, as yet, and the “law of chance” inclines decidedly to the 
former and not the latter alternative. Probably I had heard dimly 
in my sleep some church clock chiming the hour, and unconsciously 
wove the sound into my dream. And I well remember thinking 
once of lovely little Gladys, ere I went to sleep—and the very name 
of “ Glad Rivers” always recalls to my mind the sound of a joyous 
river's song—so I shall not waste another thought on my absurd, 
fantastical dream. 

We are rapidly nearing the Border now—(this express fairly 
“annihilates time and space,” and yet my thoughts fly far ahead!) 
Gretna Green, the quiet little village that was once the goal of so 
many a wild and break-neck journey, is passed in a whirlwind of 
noise and dust, a few more moments and now I see in the far-off 
distance where “the sun shines fair on Carlisle wall.” So my 
journey is done at last. 

Craignorth, same day, 3.30 P.M. 

Have just arrived, and found no one at home. To console me 
under what I fear I plainly showed to be a blank disappointment, 
the butler offered me the information, that though the rest of the 
party would not return from their drive until tea-time, Sir Arthur 
Denison had not accompanied them, but had gone out for a stroll 
instead, and might be expected to return at any minute. 

An open blotting-book, and a most tempting-looking pen, have 
beguiled me into trying to correct the strange hieroglyphics which 
were all I could accomplish during the shaking of the train this 
morning, and having succeeded in doing this, I own that I feel sadly 
restless and—Ah! who is that passing along the terrace outside and 
waving his hand to me? Good-bye, old Diary! Down you go on your 
face (like Oriana), and I must hie me to the great mirror opposite, 
that I may at least smooth my ruffled hair and try to assume an 
appearance of dignified composure, which I am far from feeling ! 


Same day, 6 P.M. 
Can it be I, Susan Lorrimer, who wrote those last hurried, blotted, 
joyous lines? My God! how heavily am I smitten, and for what? 
Because I am not beautiful as other women are! Therefore, all the 
love and strength of my woman’s heart, all the passionate devotion I 
have laid at his feet—all, all, avail me nothing! 
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It is hard to write, for a dull sense of misery seems clouding mind 
and brain like a leaden weight, and yet it is a relief too—perhaps I 
shall judge of it all more clearly when I see it written down in 
black and white. 

I see the whole scene again and again—it repeats itself before me 
with desolate reiteration! My own tall black figure and ugly, wgly 
face, mirrored clearly in the long pier-glass before which I stood,— 
and to the right of my own reflection, I perceive Arthur Denison 
standing on the threshold of the open door, and as his glance meets 
mine in the mirror, I see plainly his start of uncontrollable horror 
and ‘surprise, and the shudder which he tries hard to conceal, as, with 
a face like death itself, my promised bridegroom advances to greet 
his bride! 

The very urgency of the situation saved it, and us both, I think. 
Dumbly I shrank back, as he showed symptoms of bestowing upon me 
an orthodox affianced embrace, and we sat ourselves down in awkward 
silence, then rushed into talk with wild energy. Pride stood me in 
good stead then. I forgot I was plain, I forgot that my dream was 
over, I forgot that my day was done,—I thought of him, and him 
alone, and a great pity and compassion surged up in my heart for 
the man who had unwittingly trusted to the old adage: What the 
eye can’t see, the heart can’t rue. 

So with trembling lips and set white face, I sat there and “ talked 
against time ” (often the hardest task one can be called upon to do in 
this world), and I tried not to see the miserable, embarrassed look on 
Arthur Denison’s face, as he strove anxiously to second my gallant 
efforts towards “making conversation ”—we two, who should surely 
have had but one unanimous word to say to each other! 

At last the position grows unbearable ; I svust be alone, to try and 
think it all out, and decide what is best to be done. So on the plea 
of fatigue, I ring the bell and beg to be shown to my room, and once 
safe within its precincts, I sit down and sob as if my heart would 

break. 
Oct. 12, 7 A.M. 

That night is over. God grant that few in the world may suffer 
such an one! 

It is a bright and fair autumnal morning, made for happy hearts, 
I think; to me it appears a somewhat bitter mockery, out of keeping 
with pale cheeks, and swollen, tear-laden eyes. All the same, I too 
am susceptible of the cheering and strengthening power which 
daylight brings after a dark night, and for all that my heart is sad 
and sore, my spirit is resolute enough. 

At last I have solved the dire problem of “ what ’twere best to do,” 
and in so doing, I have honestly tried to think more of the man I 
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love, and his honour in the eyes of the world, than of so pitiful and 
hopeless a soul as my wretched self. 

That Arthur Denison is resolved to do all he can to conceal the 
repugnance which the revelation of my terrible ugliness has brought 
forth in his soul, is only to say in other words that he is a true and 
loyal gentleman, loth to make a loving woman suffer for what she 
is powerless to help. But that I, Susan Lorrimer, should quietly 
acquiesce in allowing a man, and a man [I love, to ruin his whole life 
for sake of one sad mistake unwittingly made, is not to be dreamt of 
for a moment,—‘ I am not made of such slight material ! ” 

Yet I see plainly, that to save him from censure, his release must 
come through me; my hand must loose his chains, else will the 
world cry “fie on him” for having broken them, and with them a 
woman’s heart. That may not be. 

It is strange that I have accepted my position so unquestioningly ; 
probably other women would still try and build up some small tower 
of hope in which to take refuge, but, I cannot ; though whether I am 
stronger or weaker than they, I know not! 

Same day, 11 P.M. 

Once more I am alone, and the day is done at last! Without in 
the least wishing to rebel against the inevitable, I cannot help 
feeling a sort of blank wonder, why I, who never willingly hurt 
anything or anybody in my life (that I know of) should suffer such 
ceaseless, gnawing pain that I fain would cry at eve “ Would God 
‘twere morning,” and when morning comes “ Would God ’twere 
night,” as so many sorrowful souls have cried before me. 

Well, the morning was got through better than I expected on the 
whole. I don’t think any one noticed that I avoided sitting near my 
affianced husband at breakfast and luncheon, and certainly no one in 
the world could have observed the slightest omission of kindly 
courtesy on his part towards me. Only I, who read so sadly and 
clearly “ between the lines,” could note the wistful gravity on his 
fair, handsome face, and the almost imperceptible hesitation in his 
voice as he addressed me familiarly by name, and from the bottom of 
my heart I pitied him! 

Later on, whilst looking down from my window on to the turf- 
covered terrace below, where lawn-tennis was just then being 
vigorously pursued, I could not but mark his bright, admiring look 
as he glanced into the lovely face of Gladys Rivers, who had been 
his partner in the last “set” played, and was evidently offering him 
playful condolences for the decisive defeat which both had suffered at 
the hands of Miss Goodfellow and an energetic curate. And as he 
wrapped a protecting cloak around her with assiduous care, and they 
wandered off together towards an inviting garden-seat whereon to 
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rest, the memory of certain words, spoken long ago, recurred to 
my mind with sad significance: that to Arthur Denison “a really 
beautiful woman was the fairest creation ever made on earth or 
in heaven.” 

Oct. 15, 10 P.M. 

On the plea of a bad headache, I have crept off to bed; had I 
pleaded a bad heartache it might have been more truthful, but that is 
an ailment which no one owns to in good society ! 

For the last three days I had a dawning suspicion, that not only 
was Sir Arthur Denison loyally determined to marry me for honour’s 
sake, but that he was also fighting down in his heart a wild desire to 
marry some one else for sake of love alone, and an incident which 
occurred this evening confirmed it. 

Being dressed for dinner in good time, I found only one person in 
the drawing-room before me, little Glad Rivers. I felt no ill-will 
towards the child; why should I? It was no fault of hers if she were 
lovely, and I unlovely. So we talked of the day’s pursuits in friendly 
fashion, standing beside the carved oak table whereon was placed a 
large and brilliant lamp, which shone full upon us both. 

As we paused in our conversation, a step, which I at least knew only 
too well, was heard approaching the half-open door of the drawing- 
room. Involuntarily I glanced at my companion, and as the tell-tale 
blood rose swiftly to her cheek, I saw that she too recognised the 
advancing footfall. 

Straight before me was the fatal mirror in which, alas! I had so 
surely read my fate only a few short days ago, and once again its 
unerring truth was destined to render all things clear for ever and 
ever. For, as I steadily watched the reflection of Sir Arthur’s face in 
the glass, all unseen by himself,—I saw the expression which passed 
over it as he glanced from one to the other, standing where we were, 
side by side, in the full blaze of light, and the dreary look of pain 
which crept into his eyes as he resolutely avoided those of Gladys 
Rivers and turned to me instead, uttering a kindly wish that the long 
afternoon’s rest might have cured my aching head. 

With a desperate effort I laughed and thanked him gaily, and 
declared that dinner would perforce be a certain cure, but all the 
while my heart was heavy as lead, for I felt that the hour had very 
nearly come when, for his sake and my own,I must act and act 
decisively, and, being only a woman after all, I felt strangely weak ! 

So when I could bear the pain no longer, I just stole up here to 
my own room, alone and unobserved; and now I mean to try and 
sleep if I can, for I have a part to play to-morrow which will require 
strong nerve and a clear head, else I may break down in it at the last 
moment, and then—of what good would my life be unto me? 
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Oct. 16, 7 P.M. 

Not a moment did I lose when breakfast was safely over this 
morning, but, taking my courage in both hands, begged an interview 
with Mrs. Vancouver at once. Seated in my favourite American 
rocking-chair, within the secluded precincts of her private boudoir, I 
told my tale without shrinking. How a six months’ absence had 
caused me to entertain doubts whether Sir Arthur Denison and myself 
were so well suited to each other after all (true enough, Heaven 
knows! )—and how the last week’s sojourn in his society had 
strengthened those doubts into a solid reality ; and realising as I did, 
that we (oh! how that pronoun made my voice tremble in spite of 
myself!) did not care for each other as deeply and truly as those 
should who mean to pass their lives together till death them will part, 
there remained no other course open to me than, for conscience’ sake, 
to “bid him farewell and go,” which it would be best for all that I 
should do the very next day. 

I sat straight upright, and repeated my well-conned lesson in clear, 
steady tones, I know ; but possibly there was a suspicious monotony 
in them of which I was not myself aware—or else my friend and 
hostess guessed more than I had given her credit for—for instead of 
the torrent of expostulation which I had expected and dreaded to have 
to face, Mrs. Vancouver did me the greatest kindness any woman 
could have done me then, by merely accepting my confidence in 
kindly sympathetic silence, and acquiescing briefly and cordially in 
all my plans. 

Yet as I turned to leave the room, she walked suddenly to the 
window, and stood looking out of it with her back towards me, and I 
distinctly caught the sound of suppressed sobbing as gently I closed 
the door behind me. 

Knowing that the worst and heaviest part of my task lay still 
before me, I tried several times to gain a few minutes’ quiet talk with 
my affianced husband; but, being a rainy day, every one seemed 
to depend on their neighbour for amusement, so we all kept much 
together, and I had to give up in despair the hope of any private 
conversation with him for the time being, and went up to my room 
after five o’clock tea, to give orders for my coming departure, and 
arrival home on the morrow. 

After a time, I suddenly remembered having left a certain book, 
containing some favourite sketches in water-colour, on the table 
in the drawing-room, which, on account of its weight and size, must 
necessarily be the first article packed, at the very bottom of my 
travelling-trunk, so there was nothing else to do but to go down at 
once and fetch it. 

Every one seemed to have fled from that part of the house, 
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apparently, for not a sound did I hear save that of my own footsteps 
on the thickly carpeted stair; and the drawing-room door being 
slightly ajar, I pushed it open noiselessly and advanced into the room, 
which was already growing dark and shadowy in the fast approaching 
twilight. 

I had reached the table, and was groping about on it for my big 
book, when a low sound of voices at the far end of the room smote oi: 
my ear. With a vague wonder as to which of our party were still 
left there, I turned and looked towards them, shading my eyes with 
my hand, the better to pierce through the gathering gloom; and, as 
if in a dream, I saw the tall figure of Sir Arthur Denison leaning 
against the black oak chimney-piece, whilst beside him, on the 
hearth-rug, knelt the childish form of little Gladys Rivers, her golden 
hair shining like an aureole in the flickering fire-light, and I could 
hear the sound of bitter tears in her voice, as she exclaimed in a tone 
of eager incredulity— 

“ Engaged to the ugly Miss Lorrimer! Oh, dmpossible !” 

I heard no more, for noiselessly I turned and fled. But in one 
instant my path lay clear and distinct before me. It was no longer 
pride alone which was steeling me to bear the blow, a truer and more 
loyal feeling than that was nerving me now to face all or any pain, so 
long only that he I loved might gain life-long peace and happiness 
thereby. 

To regain composure, I sat down by the window, and steadily 
reviewed my own pitiful story from first to last. Certainly no one 
was to blame for its sad ending, and so vividly did I realise the depth 
of misery which we both had escaped by a timely revelation on the 
part of Fate, that a brave resolution stole into my soul to go at once 
to Sir Arthur Denison and tell him : that he was free of me for ever, 
free to worship at the shrine of another. 

I gave myself no time to hesitate, but ran downstairs. Meeting 
one of the servants as I crossed the hall, I sent him to tell Sir 
Arthur that I wished for a moment’s speech with him—and he came. 

I do not remember a word of what I said, but I do know that I 
never broke down for an instant. Not that I wish to claim any 
heroic attributes for myself: it was merely proud, honest, north- 
country “ grit,” that kept my face calm and my voice kind. In a 
very few words I gave him back his freedom, in still fewer I told 
him honestly what I had overheard in the drawing-room half an hour 
before,—and then: I sent him back to her. My God! what can we 
not do, and live! 

Midnight. 

It is over at last. The weary hours seemed to grow longer and 
longer all the evening through, the weary pain at my heart seemed 
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to grow deadlier and deadlier with each passing hour. And, oh me! 
it was but yesterday that I was so happy! 

Well, the worst has yet to come, I fear. Now, I have that strange 
excitement, which a heavy and unexpected sorrow brings in its train, 
to fall back on; a sort of pride in my own endurance of pain numbs 
me to the latter, the very agony of “ keeping up appearances ” before 
him and her braces my nerves as if seared by a hot iron. It will be 
far worse to bear when I am quiet and all alone, to-morrow, in the 
home which I once thought would be “ ours.” 

As my engagement was unknown to the world in general, at least 
all curious glances from strangers were spared me. But God knows 
it was bad enough! When I had finished dressing for dinner, an 
odd fancy came into my head this evening to take a look at “ Saddle- 
back” once more, and see whether the grim old mountain kept pace 
with my misfortunes in its sombre colouring. A lovely pale moon- 
light wrapt hill and vale in its peaceful light, and even the lofty top 
of the mountain itself was silvered over with a shiny haze, seeming 
to promise sunlight on the morrow, though to-night were dark and 
lone. 

About dinner I remember nothing at all—except that every now 
and then L_noticed Mrs. Vancouver glance anxiously towards me, and 
that, by a superhuman effort of intellect, I contrived to say “ Oh, yes!” 
and “Oh, no!” at the proper moment, to the fortunate individual 
on whom devolved the honour of escorting me in to dinner. (I believe 
that if he had even asked me to marry him, I should have said “ Oh, 
yes!”’) 

Once safely in the drawing-room, my courage rises ; for an escape 
with all the honours of war has then become possible. But I am in 
no mood to surrender to fate, so I sit down at the piano and sing 
whilst my companions gather round the fire and talk—all save one. 
For a small childish figure, clad in white and with golden hair, 
steals up to my side, and a piteous little voice murmurs in my ear: 
“Can you ever forgive me? But indeed I did not know,—and now, 
—TI love him so!” 

Ere I have time to reply, the door opens, and Sir Arthur Denison, 
followed by two or three other men, comes in. Without hesitation 
he advances straight towards us, and laying one hand on that of 
Gladys Rivers, he turns towards me and says the self-same words 
which she has just said: “Susan, can you ever forgive me?” 

I am not a good woman,—lI never was,—but there arose then 
some strange feeling within me which seemed to sweep away all 
sorrow and strife,—all jealousy and wounded pride,—aye, almost 
even the dire pain in my heart itself! And though I could not look 
up for blinding tears, and still less could I reply in spoken words,— 
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o? 
never had sung before,—the sweet sad song ‘ Asunder.’ 


“Once, when the sun, in slowly-dying splendour, 
Sank, sending crimson smiles across the sea, 
When, in the twilight, eyes look’d true and tender— 
‘Tell me,’ you said, ‘how great your love for me.’ 
Darker and darker grew the sea before us, 
Turning, I saw a shadow at your side; 

Mist fill’d the sky and hid the pale stars o’er us; 
As those who speak in dreams my lips replied, 
‘Some measure love by gold, 
By endless time, by soundless sea ; 
But I—I love you well enough 
To leave you, Love, if needs must be.’ 





“ Words, thoughtless words! but breathing doubt forbidden ; 
Fears, foolish fears! that love must lull to rest— 
Not you or I knew then the meaning hidden, 
Veil’d in those words you deem’d an idle jest: 
Now, Love! with paths divided, hands asunder— 
Now we have learnt the meaning, you and I, 
Hid in the misty sky, the dark sea under, 
Hid in those words I spoke, and knew not why— 
‘Some measure love by gold, 
By endless time, by soundless sea; 
But I—I love you well enough 
To leave you, Love, if needs must be.’” 














my voice pealed forth in an answering farewell, and I sang, as I 
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A Visit to Monserrat. 


One of the most interesting excursions in the neighbourhood of 
Barcelona is to Monserrat; but the passing traveller has seldom 
time to make it, or hurries through it in a day, starting at four in 
the morning, and returning late at night, which gives him a very 
inadequate idea of this wonderfully picturesque spot! 

To realise the extraordinary grandeur of the scene, the visitor 
should pass a few nights under the convent roof, and with this 
purpose in view, the journey should be taken in the month of May or 
June, for the monastery is situated more than half-way up the 
mountain, and the air is extremely keen, while the accommodation is 
of the rudest description. 

But sunrise at Monserrat is a sight which can never be forgotten ! 
As the mist which veils the surrounding mountains at its feet 
gradually disperses, and the whole magnificent spectacle bursts upon 
the eye, words feebly paint the emotion produced on the mind of the 
beholder! Or sunset again! when the sky is aglow with the richest 
colours, steeping everything beneath it, in the same hues, then in gold, 
in bronze and in grey till evening sets suddenly in—there is no twilight 
in the south—and the nightingale’s note fills the air with music! 
Night soon drops her curtain, and presently the moon slowly rises, 
and in its silver light reveals each object as in broad day, and the 
loftiest peaks of grand Monserrat stand out sharply, and distinctly, 
in the far heavens, adding solemnity to the picture of repose ! 

On a bright May morning a few years ago, I took the train from 
Barcelona to Monistrol, the wild little station at which the Diligencias 
await passengers for Monserrat. The railway journey of fifty miles 
occupied nearly three hours, but there could be no thought of 
weariness, the scenery being magnificent on each side of us, the 
mountains becoming loftier as we proceeded, till at length they 
seemed literally to be closing in upon us! A sensation of oppression 
made me desire some human sympathy, and with this feeling I 
addressed myself to a German lady and gentleman sitting opposite to 
me, who had with them a young girl, their niece. We exchanged 
experiences ; they were living in Barcelona, I only staying there for 
six months, previous to travelling in other parts of Spain; this drew 
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us together, and we soon became very friendly, and, as it turned out, 
it was very fortunate that I had made their acquaintance ! 

On alighting from the train we found three Diligencias ready to 
receive us, to which six mules were attached. One of our party was 
the Bishop of Barcelona, who had come to Monserrat for a Romaria, 
or Pilgrimage, which was to take place the following day. He and 
some others got into the interior of one of the Diligencias, while I 
and the young German girl mounted the banquette of the same, that 
we might see in perfection the glorious scene around us. 

When we were all seated, the signal for starting was given, and 
we began to wind slowly along the precipitous road, which was one 
continuous ascent to the monastery, which it took us four hours to 
reach! The Spaniard who conducted us walked by the side of the 
mules the chief part of the way, addressing and reproving them as 
if they were human beings; sometimes encouraging them with kind 
words, sometimes applying a stronger stimulant in the shape of the 
whip. He allowed them occasionally to straggle along their own 
way, while he went to gossip with the drivers of the other 
Diligencias, and, however sure-footed these animals may be, the spirit 
sometimes quails as they approach the edge of a precipice, especially 
such precipices as lay on each side of this magnificent ascent! 

About seven in the evening, as we were approaching Monserrat, 
the Abbot met us, and kneeling down in the road, kissed the Bishop 
of Barcelona’s hand; the Bishop had been walking some little 
distance, but after this greeting he resumed his seat in the Diligencia, 
and in a few minutes it made an abrupt turn, and we faced the 
monastery. 

The first thought of my acquaintance, as well as of myself, on 
arriving, was to secure bedrooms, and accordingly we hastened to the 
department in which keys are distributed for the different cuartos, or 
apartments, reserved for strangers. I, as well as the Germans, had 
been recommended to ask for the Cuarto di Santa Teresa di Jesus, 
but we were informed that there would be a pilgrimage the following 
day in honour of the Virgin, when more than a thousand people were 
expected, consequently we could not have separate rooms—I must 
share mine with the young German girl, and vacate it the next 
morning. 

Having made the best arrangement we could under the circum- 
stances, we proceeded to a restaurant attached to the monastery, and 
begged that they would prepare us some supper, which they did very 
speedily, giving us some tolerably good Spanish dishes. Not caring 
to remain indoors, when all was so lovely without, we soon despatched 
our meal, and, seating ourselves in the forecourt, listened to the 
exquisite song of the nightingale, while we gazed at the jagged peaks 
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of the proud Monserrat, which the brilliant moonlight seemed 
absolutely to have carved in the heavens! 

What a glorious night it was! What a beauteous scene! The 
present world had nothing in common with it, and vanished from the 
thoughts ; here life might be spent in a dream! a dream in which I 
would willingly have continued till dawn, but fatigue from the long 
journey obliged me to retire to rest. Sleep, I soon found, was out of 
the question ! 

The two little beds, in our small brick-floored room, were decidedly 
hard and uncomfortable, and after midnight the air became so keen 
and frosty, that if we had not brought several rugs with us, we must 
have been frozen, so scanty was the covering afforded us. Among 
other things which disturbed our slumbers was the continued baying 
of a dog on one side of the building, which was responded to on the 
other by the hoarse bark of a much larger dog. This lasting the 
greater part of the night, at four we were glad to leave our bed ; and 
at five we were standing in the old church listening to a fine mass ; 
the choir was excellent, and was accompanied by several instruments 
besides the organ, the whole effect being very grand. Monserrat 
has the reputation of sending forth into the world some of the best 
singers. The church was already crowded, many pilgrims having 
arrived no doubt the previous evening, and the devotion was very 
enthusiastic. 

Mass being over, we went to the restaurant to procure some break- 
fast ; this consisted of a tiny cup of chocolate, the size of an egg-cup, a 
glass of milk, and a couple of slices of toasted, or rather grilled, bread, 
without butter. When we had taken our meal, we consulted a guide 
as to the best way of making the ascent to San Geronimo, the highest 
point of Monserrat which can be reached. There were two routes, we 
were told—one rugged, precipitous, and even perilous, the other easier 
and safer; my German friends preferred the first, and I, from 
prudence, chose the last, so for the time we were obliged to separate. 
They ascertained that an hour and a half would bring them to the 
summit, while it would cost me at least two hours to gain it; but my 
road offered several advantages; one was the possibility of meeting 
with mules in case of fatigue. 

It was between six and seven when I began to mount, and the air 
was delightfully fresh and cool, and impregnated with all the sweet 
scents of the wild flowers at my feet; there was the tiny blue flower 
of the flax, innumerable orchids, a brilliant golden broom and heath, 
the odour of which was much more aromatic than that which we have 
in England. 

For awhile these lovely flowers occupied ‘my chief attention, but, 
meantime, I was steadily ascending, and the scene around me was 
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becoming more and more sublime. The jagged mountains, closely 
massed, were appalling ; so were the awful precipices, softened only by 
picturesque bits of foliage nestled here and there in little nooks; as 
all around grew wilder and wilder, loneliness became intolerable, and 
it was a relief to reach the chapel dedicated to San Geronimo which 
stands on the summit. In case of need there is a primitive Posada 
which offers to the traveller bread, eggs, and wine, and sometimes 
even a fowl. 

My friends were much fatigued and exhausted, in consequence of 
the rough ascent they had made, and confessed to a very rude 
experience ; we were glad to meet again and pleased at what we had 
accomplished. Intending to return to Barcelona the same afternoon, 
as soon as we had decended, we inquired what time the Diligencias 
would leave for Monistrol, but to our dismay we were informed that 
they were all in request to bring people to the Fiesta, and that we 
should be compelled to remain at Monserrat ! 

What were we todo? Where should we sleep? We could not 
pass the night in the forecourt, and we had no longer any rooms! 
In our dilemma we applied to a good-natured Spaniard, a retired shoe- 
maker, who for many years had been in the habit of coming to 
Monserrat, and who had evidently some influence at the monastery ; 
he promised to do his best for us, and eventually succeeded in securing 
one room for the whole of our party. I felt now, how fortunate it 
was, that I had fallen in with such pleasant companions, for when we 
retired at night, we found that curtains across the room alone 
separated us ; the husband occupied a bed at one end behind a curtain, 
and we three ladies slept behind another, exactly opposite him, in two 
little beds closely drawn together. In the passage formed between 
the two curtains was placed a small basin for washing, and a classically 
shaped stone jug holding perhaps two quarts of water ; the supply of 
towels was in equal proportion. To sleep, wash, or dress, was of 
course impossible; and I remember performing a hasty toilet in the 
gallery into which the bedrooms opened, fearing that I might be 
disturbed during the operation by somebody in similar circumstances. 

But to return to the Fiesta and Pilgrimage. In the afternoon 
persons of all degree began to arrive; the Diligencias came in quite 
full, numerous carts with clean white awnings drove into the fore- 
court, and in these the occupants intended sleeping, for though there 
were many cuartos, it was impossible to lodge everybody. In the 
midst of the throng were the Duke di Solferino and several persons 
of rank and distinction ; there were also some very dirty pilgrims in 
sheepskin clothing, who, staff in hand, had walked many miles across 
the mountains. 


In the precincts of the monastery was a small department, scarcely 
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to be called a shop, where uncooked food was sold to those who might 
prefer dressing it themselves, or who might be too poor to buy it 
prepared at the restaurant already mentioned. 

About the middle of the afternoon the Bishop of Barcelona made 
his appearance on the scene, attended by four servants in purple and 
silver livery, who carried guns, which gave them the air of being 
soldiers as well as servants. Ashe remained standing in the forecourt 
he was soon surrounded by persons anxious to be noticed; they went 
up to him and kissed his hand, and in return he had something kind 
and suitable to say to everybody. 

The procession in honour of the Virgin began to be formed about 
six in the evening ; men bearing silk banners, with inscriptions in her 
praise, came forth first from the church, accompanied by choristers and 
musicians, her statue being borne in the midst of them ; then followed 
the monks and the ecclesiastics, with the Bishop at their head. 
Passing through an archway at the end of the road, the procession 
slowly descended till it reached the foot of the mountain, where it was 
jeined by nearly a thousand people of all conditions, men and women, 
having in their hands large bouquets of flowers. As soon as all were 
arranged in order, a special service for the occasion began to be chanted, 
and some very good solos were sung by ladies and gentlemen who also 
took part in the choruses. During the ceremony the procession 
continued marching round in a circle, and at its conclusion returned to 
the church amidst evivas, cries and shouts more in harmony with a 
secular than with a religious demonstration; yet these could leave no 
doubt that the devotion and enthusiasm were very genuine. The whole 
of the evening and the chief part of the night fireworks were displayed, 
and till dawn of day voices might be heard praising the Virgin. 

Her statue at Monserrat, the face of which is black, is said to have 
been found in a recess of the mountain in the middle ages, and 
is supposed to have been concealed there for safety in the time of the 
barbarians. It is in commemoration of this discovery that the 
church and monastery were built ! 

The next morning all was confusion and excitement ; most people 
were leaving, a few only remained for further religious services, or to 
see more of the grand Monserrat. The neatly covered carts with 
their respective loads, packed up and prepared for departure, so did 
the rough-looking pilgrims in sheepskins; we also were anxious to 
return, and fortunately found places in a Diligencia going to 
Monistrol. 

We could not have had a more glorious morning for our drive, it 
was scarcely six when we started, and there was still a freshness and 
coolness in the air, though the sun was already hot. In descending 
the mountain, the magnificent scenery was presented to us in another 
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point of view to that in which we saw it in ascending, which gave us 
a still more perfect conception of its grandeur. 

We were all in buoyant spirits, and our driver kept us in fits of 
laughter, by his alternately indignant and touching appeals to his 
mules. “Arrhi! Ato!” Ato was the name of the mule. “Go on, 
Ato! Arrhi Monteo! Mean-spirited Boyo, are you not ashamed of 
yourself? Neo, you are a treasure!” All which the mules seemed 
perfectly to understand and did what was required. 

On arriving at Monistrol we found that we had at least an hour to 
wait for the train to Barcelona, and as the heat was steadily increasing 
we sought shelter from it in a little posada, where they prepared us 
an excellent omelet, and by the time we had despatched it and 
quenched our thirst with some wine of the country, the train steamed 
into the station and the same afternoon we were back in Barcelona. 

The following week I met under the roof of my German 
acquaintance three extremely pleasant Spanish ladies, one of whom 
read, and read remarkably well, a graceful poem by Verdigue, in 
Catalan, a distinct language from the Castilian, the subject of which 
was the cultivation of the flowers of Monserrat by the Virgin ; the poet 
describing her as being their guardian. 

AnniE BENTLEY. 
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Che Rogue. 


By W. E. NORRIS. 


AvutTuor or ‘TutrLtpy HAL, ‘A BAcHELOR’s BLUNDER,’ 
‘Mayor AND MINOR.’ 





Cuartrr XLI. 
THE CASE FOR THE DEFENCE. 


Tom was not particularly fond of his uncle, whom he considered 
that he had no reason to love; but he was sincerely glad to see 
him now, both because he was not somebody else and because his 
entrance cut short meditations which were threatening to become 
unbearably dismal. 

“How are you, Oswald? Sit down and make yourself com- 
fortable,” he said, with unaffected cordiality. “I thought you 
were never going to lsok me up.” 

“T was asked to look you up,” answered Oswald, somewhat 
curtly. ‘There are some disagreeable things to be said, and it 
seems to be my business, or at any rate my destiny, to say them. 
First of all, I may tell you that I have just had a visit from 
Major Pycroft, which has preserved you from what you probably 
wouldn’t have found a very pleasant interview with him.” 

Tom shrugged his shoulders, spread out his arms, and threw 
back his head. ‘“ Poor dear old Pycroft!” he exclaimed ; “he 
has every virtue under the sun, except that of keeping his own 
counsel about his own affairs. I suppose he has been asking you 
whether I am a man towhom money can safely be intrusted for 
investment or not.” 

“That,” replied Oswald, “was his object in the first instance, I 
believe. Afterwards he was anxious to know whether any sum 
intrusted to you was likely to be repaid on demand.” 

“Ah, there you are! Could anything be more absurd or 
unreasonable? If he had wished to put his money in the Funds 
there would have been no occasion to avail himself of my humble 
assistance ; but what he did wish for was fifteen or twenty per 
cent. interest. Well, surely I needn’t tell you that securities 
which yield interest to that amount can’t be bought and sold at a 
day’s notice. Just now, for instance, they couldn’t be disposed 
of without serious loss. The fact of the matter is that somebody 
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has scared the poor old man, and he wants, as timid speculators 
always do, to realise just when it is impossible to realise.” 

“You are, of course, in possession of the documents which 
represent these securities ? ” 

“T haven’t got them in this room ; and if I had, they would be 
of no use to old Pycroft. I don’t know whether he explained to 
you exactly what it was that he asked me to do. He simply 
handed me over a certain sum and begged me to do the best that 
I could with it—in other words, he authorised me to speculate with 
it on his behalf. If he had told me that he expected to receive the 
sum back at any moment when he might feel a fancy for assuring 
himself that it still existed, I should naturally have declined such 
a commission. At the same time I should be very glad, for many 
reasons, to pay him back and say no more about it if I could.” 

Oswald was obliged to admit that this way of putting the case 
was not unfair. He did not dispute its justice, but merely 
remarked, “I suppose, then, we may take it for granted that you 
can’t pay him back ?” 

“Not to-day or to-morrow, I’m afraid; I myself have been 
rather hard hit lately. You look as if you thought me to blame ; 
but will you kindly tell me in what my offence consists ? ” 

“Certainly I will,” answered Oswald; “I came here partly to 
do that very thing. Your offence consists in this: that you took 
money from me for a specified object, and that, instead of devoting 
it to that object, you kept it in your own hands and used it for your 
own purposes. You must have been perfectly well aware that I 
never gave you that four thousand pounds to speculate with.” 

“ But that,” observed Tom, “ is an offence against you, if it’s an 
offence at all. I thought, from your manner, that you held a 
brief for Major Pycroft. However, let us look into this charge as 
it stands. You insisted upon lending, not giving, me four thou- 
sand pounds, which, as you may remember, | accepted with some 
reluctance, thus making myself responsible for losses which of 
course could not legally be laid at my door. At your suggestion 
I told the old gentleman an untrue and almost incredible story, 
which he nevertheless swallowed, and I offered to hand him over 
the money forthwith. What happened then? Why, simply that 
he entreated me to hold it for him and dispose of it to the best 
advantage, as occasion might arise, and that I yielded to his en- 
treaties. I may have been weak, I may have been too good- 
natured ; but upon my soul I can’t see what right either you or 
he have to talk to me as if I were a pickpocket.” 

Oswald laughed a little. ‘ You make outa very plausible case,” 
said he; “I won’t call you a pickpocket yet. As for Major 
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Pycroft, you will have no further trouble with him; for he has 
found out where the four thousand pounds came from, and the 
result of his discovery is that he has gone off home in a towering 
passion, after having told me that he wouldn’t touch a penny of 
my money, and that it was like my impudence to have offered it 
to him.” 

This was far better news than Tom had ventured to hope for. 
The Major might probably be a little displeased with him; but 
it would be easy enough to throw all the blame on Oswald’s 
shoulders, and he felt himself in a position to remark, “ You see 
now what comes of telling fibs. Your intentions, I’m sure, were 
worthy of all praise; but you have got yourself into a scrape, and 
you have made me exhibit myself in a deuced unbecoming light. 
I think you'll find that in the long run it pays best to be straight- 
forward.” 

“Peccavi!” answered Oswald, who was so tickled by the 
manner in which the tables had been turned upon him that his 
anger was sensibly diminished. “I admit that the rebuke is 
deserved, and I will endeavour to profit by it. You, at least, 
shall have no reason to complain that I am lacking in straight- 
forwardness, for I will tell you in the plainest words that I can 
use why I am here now and had intended to come here before I 
saw Major Pycroft. Briefly, then, you are accused of having 
persuaded, or almost persuaded, your sister to marry Mr. Fisher, 
your alleged motive being that Mr. Fisher has it in his power to 
make known the whole story of the fraudulent dealings which 
once brought you within an ace of being put upon your trial in 
America. Do you plead guilty or not guilty to that indictment ?” 

Tom was taken by surprise and thrown off his balance; but 
even if the question had been put less abruptly, he would have 
been unable to meet it with a direct negative. He could not tell 
how much information Oswald had received nor whence it had 
been derived. He remained speechless for nearly a minute, and 
them stammered out foolishly, “I don’t know what you mean,” 
with the same sort of bewildered instinct that often makes a man 
throw up his arm to ward off an unexpected blow after the blow 
has actually fallen. 

Oswald repeated what he had said before, adding quietly, “If 
you think it worth while to put in a plea of ‘not guilty,’ I will 
proceed to the evidence.” 

Then Tom broke out into an incoherent harangue which was 
half a confession, half a protest. What if he did wish Gertrude 
to marry Fisher? He could not force her’ to marry him, any 
more than all her officious friends could force her to marry 
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Pycroft—a fellow who, in his opinion, was next door to a lunatic. 
He had a right, he supposed, to mention his wishes to his sister ; 
for the matter of that, he had taken no particular pains to conceal 
them from anybody, as Lady Hester Burke, for one, could testify. 
“But the truth is, Oswald, that nothing will satisfy you short 
of making me out a criminal at every turn. If I am beaten ina 
race, it is because I pulled my horse; if an old fool loses money 
in a speculation in which I have dropped my own, I have robbed 
him ; if I can’t sell stocks at the same price as I bought them at, 
Iam a swindler. And now, because you have heard that I once 
got into trouble in America, you jump to the conclusion that I 
am offering Gertrude’s money as a bribe to Fisher to keep it 
dark. I'll tell you what it is, Oswald, I’m getting sick of all this. 
You can do what you like and think what you like; I don’t see 
why I should consent to be put upon my defence by you.” 

“ What I may think,” answered Oswald, “is of little import- 
ance; what I shall do will, of course, be to see Gertrude and tell 
her that there is no longer any object in her making a martyr of 
herself. From the moment that you admit having urged her to 
marry that man you admit everything.” 

“] admit nothing,” returned Tom doggedly. 

“Unluckily for you, you can’t help yourself; there are 
accusations which every man repudiates if he can, whether he 
despises his accusers or not. What astonishes me is that you 
should have allowed yourself to be intimidated; it would have 
been so much wiser to brave the thing out. The truth was quite 
certain to be discovered, because no one would have believed that 
your sister was marrying Fisher of her own free will; and I 
should have thought you might have guessed that Mrs. Worsley 
knew all about it.” 


“Oh, Mrs. Worsley!” murmured Tom under his breath. 
*‘She was your informant then ?” 

“ Well, she told Lady Hester, who told me. Apparently she had 
scruples about speaking sooner—scruples which I confess that I 
should have shared, if she had confided in me. One does not wish 
to wash one’s dirty linen in public. Now, however, it is too late. 
We couldn’t very well condescend to make terms with your 
American friend, even if he were willing to be bought off—which 
seems doubtful. There is nothing for it but to broaden one’s 
back and let him do his worst, if indeed we don’t anticipate him 
by at once telling our friends all that we know about you. That 
may prove to be the only way of convincing Gertrude that she 
would do no good by sacrificing herself for your sake.” 

All of a sudden Tom capitulated. His nerves were shaken, 
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perhaps, or he was weary of fighting against fate. He may have 
divined, too, that any future help which he could hope for must 
come from his uncle. 

“ Oswald,” he said, “it’s all true, every word of it. That black- 
guard Fisher threatened me, and I hadn’t the pluck to brave it 
out, as you say I ought to have done. I don’t know whether you 
would have had the pluck; but I doubt very much whether it 
would have saved you if you had. You may say that you would 
never have sacrificed your sister to save yourself; that’s easily 
said. The question is whether you wouldn’t have persuaded 
yourself, as I did, that your sister was every bit as likely to be 
happy with Fisher as with that oaf Pycroft. Upon my word and 
honour, that’s what I believe to this hour.” 

“You must have a curious moral sense,” remarked Oswald, who, 
now that he had been virtually victorious in what he had expected 
to be a doubtful contest, had begun to study his nephew with the 
dispassionate interest of an observer of human nature. 

“You mean a blunted moral sense, Isuppose. Well, I shouldn’t 
wonder if I had. Say what you will, rigid virtue is too expensive 
an article for most of us. All my life long I have had to fight 
and struggle, and it hasn’t always been possible for me to be nice 
in the choice of my weapons. Perhaps I have lost races which I 
might have won, and played with money which wasn’t, strictly 
speaking, my own. I don’t feel positive that you would have 
been any better in my place; I know heaps of men who have been 
worse. That was an ugly business at St. Louis; I don’t say it 
wasn’t. But I do say that 1 was tempted almost beyond the limits 
of human resistance, and the way in which I have been punished 
for it ever since has been enough to blunt anybody’s moral sense. 
The world has treated me like an enemy, and I have had to 
defend myself as best I could, sometimes in one way, sometimes in 
another. You talk at your ease about braving Fisher, but don’t 
I know very well how promptly you would all have thrown me 
over if I had? You would have washed your hands of me and 
commended me to the devil, without so much as waiting to hear 
whether I had a word to say for myself. That, unless I am very 
much mistaken, is what you intend to do now.” 

There was some absurdity, a good deal of irrelevance, and a 
little justice in the plaint of this self-styled Ishmael. Oswald 
began to feel sorry for him, though he saw plainly enough that 
the man was not one of those whom obloquy was at all likely to 
crush. He said, “ No, Tom; I, for one, shall not throw you over, 
and I doubt whether others will. There isa difference between 
offences of yesterday and offences of years ago; I’m not sure that 
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there isn’t a difference between offences committed on this side of 
the Atlantic and offences committed on the other. Your friends, 
I suspect, will have more difficulty in forgiving you for having 
thought of shifting your burden on to your sister’s shoulders 
than for having once betrayed the confidence of some unknown 
mercantile persons in a western city of America. Nevertheless, 
you need not despair of being forgiven for that too; so much 
depends upon whether people wish to forgive or not.” 

It was with a touch of bitterness that he spoke the last words ; 
for he was thinking of Stella Mowbray, and he fancied that 
he could already hear her explaining how this contemplated 
sacrifice had been Gertrude’s idea, not ‘l'om’s, and how, after all, 
the real culprit had been the unscrupulous Fisher. ‘“ I suppose,” 
he resumed presently, “that my father did, after a fashion, throw 
you over; though he never said as much to me or mentioned 
having paid money for you. It was Mrs. Worsley, or rather her 
correspondent in America, who spoke of defalcations having been 
made good by your family, which of course could only mean my 
father. I don’t think, however, that he can fairly be accused of 
having washed his hands of you and commended you to the devil.” 

Tom did not correct his uncle’s error. Aray of returning hope 
suddenly brightened what, a few minutes before, had looked 
to him like a prospect of unmitigated gloom. He had taken it for 
granted that Oswald knew everything—his marriage, his separa- 
tion from his wife, possibly also, what he himself had so recently 
learnt, that his wife was still living. In his haste and despair he 
had inwardly renounced all his dreams, his pretensions to the 
hand of Stella Mowbray among the rest, and had seen himself 
slinking away into a dishonoured exile, with the promise, it might 
be, of a small annual allowance from Oswald to keep life in him. 
But now he saw that his despondency had been, to say the least 
of it, premature ; the significance of Oswald’s reference to persons 
who wished to forgive had not been lost upon him; he even began 
to flatter himself that, if he played his cards adroitly, he might in 
the long run gain rather than lose by an éclaircissement which 
would free both him and his sister from the clutches of their 
tormentor. 

Therefore he observed, with a shade of sadness, but without 
resentment, “My grandfather never liked me; none of my own 
people, except Gertrude, ever have liked me. Aunt Charlotte, as 
you are aware, hates me like poison; and you yourself, my dear 
Oswald, have never managed to do more than just tolerate my 
presence. I’m not making any complaint ; I'm merely stating a 
fact which may perhaps account for my not having always run 
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quite straight. When a man’s own family turn against him he is 
apt to become discouraged and reckless. He says to himseif, 
‘What the deuce does it matter? If I’m hung nobody will care.’ 
It stands to reason that I was an utter fool to behave as I did at 
St. Louis, but if you'll have the patience to listen while I tell you 
the whole story, I think you'll admit that I was more sinned 
against than sinning.” 

So he told his story, and told it with a certain skill, not 
excusing himself overmuch, but showing how he had been led 
astray by the misrepresentations and casuistries of others, and 
how far he had been from anticipating the catastrophe which, as 
he ayerred, had weighed like a nightmare upon him ever since. 
Oswald thought it extremely likely that he was telling the truth, 
and indeed cared very little whether he was or not. Tom, by his 
own showing, was selfish, heartless, willing to accept a sacrifice 
which many a felon would have refused ; it really could not signify 
whether he was a thief or only half a thief into the bargain. 

But Tom, thinking that he had produced an impression, and 
growing bold upon the strength of it, went on: “I wonder 
whether you know, Oswald, what frightened me more than any- 
thing else when Fisher held the threat of exposure over my head. 
I expect you do know, though I have never ventured to speak 
openly to you about it, I have had—vwell, perhaps I oughtn’t to 
say exactly hopes; ‘dreams’ is a better word—dreams of a 
happiness which I quite admit that I don’t deserve; and if a 
certain person whom I won’t name were to hear Fisher’s account 
of me——” 

“T am afraid you must resign yourself to the fact that she will 
hear Mr. Fisher’s account of you,” interrupted Oswald drily. “To 
be sure, you will be able to give her your own account, as an 
antidote, afterwards.” 

“Ah! but shall I?” asked Tomeagerly. “I promise you that 
[ll conceal nothing from her; I'll tell the whole truth and 
throw myself upon her compassion. Will you allow me that small 
privilege ?” 

“T will allow it you all the more willingly because I don’t see 
how I could possibly deprive you of it,” answered Oswald. 

“What I mean to say is this: will you allow me a fair field? 
You yourself probably don’t think me at all worthy of her?” 

“ At the risk of seeming uncivil,” said Oswald, “I will goso far 
as to confess that I don’t.” 

“Just so; and nobody is more convinced of my unworthiness 
than I am. All the same, you might perhaps be willing to 
refrain from telling her what you think about me. Unless, indeed, 
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I am to look upon you as a rival, which of course would alter the 
case.” 

“ Even rivals,” observed Oswald, “ are sometimes loyal; but you 
may make your mind easy on that score. I have no intention of 
pitting myself against you or of offering any opinion upon your 
conduct. Moreover, if I did so, I imagine that my opinion would 
carry remarkably little weight. She ought to know the facts, 
and she undoubtedly will know them. They speak for themselves, 
and she must form her own judgment as to their significance.” 

“You will remain neutral, then?” asked Tom doubtfully. 
“You won’t act upon what you have heard from Aunt Charlotte ?” 

“ Oh, excuse me; I shall certainly act upon what I have heard, 
and act without delay. I understand that Gertrude hasn’t yet 
engaged herself to Mr. Fisher, and I must take care that she 
doesn’t go that length. Exposure you will have to face; but for 
your own sake as well as your sister’s, it would be desirable 
to avoid the necessity of breaking off an engagement. Some 
people, you see, might acquit you of ever having wished for such 
a thing, so long as it doesn’t actually take place.” 

“Yes, yes; I quite see that,” agreed Tom hurriedly and more 
humbly. “I'll undertake to let her know at once how matters 
stand.” 

“Thank you, but I think I had better do it myself. Now I'll 
wish you good evening.” 

Tom saw his uncle to the door; then returned, threw himself 
down on a sofa and burst out laughing. “What an extra- 
ordinary fellow!” he exclaimed; “what a most extraordinary 
fellow! He seems to take a positive delight in throwing away 
the winning cards whenever he holds them. Well, if that is his 
notion of playing the game of life it isn’t for me to baulk him.” 


Cuapter XLII. 
MR. FISHER IN A NEW PART. 


Iv is a very noble thing—perhaps the noblest thing that lies 
within the range of human capacity—to lay down your life for 
another; but it is an extremely foolish thing to set out for the 
scaffold, hoping to be stopped on the way by a rescue or a reprieve or 
a miracle; and this, it must be confessed, was Gertrude Heywood’s 
case. She had resolved, indeed, that her brother must not be 
ruined; but she had never gone quite so far as to resolve that she 
would marry Mr. Fisher in order to avert the impending ruin ; and 
of course, if she did not intend to marry Mr. Fisher, her rejection of 
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Algy Pycroft became unnecessary and unmeaning. She could not 
help perceiving this while lying awake at night, a bad habit into 
which she had recently fallen; but with the return of daylight 
she generally managed to shake herself free from the hard and 
cold principles of logic. Like a child who makes the nastiness 
of the medicine that he swallows the measure of its probable 
efficacy, she refused to believe that a sacrifice which had given 
her, and still continued to give her, so much pain could have 
been altogether useless. 

However, time went on, and her friends seemed disposed to 
leave her to her fate, and upon the horizon appeared no sign of any 
winged Perseus hastening to deliver this self-condemned Andro- 
meda from the monster whose open jaws were ready to swallow 
her up. The monster, it is true, behaved with the utmost 
gentleness, neither smacking his lips nor showing his teeth, but 
crouching at the feet of his victim in an attitude suggestive of 
humble adoration rather than of menace; but such feigned sub- 
serviency was far from being reassuring. Those who hold the 
whip need not trouble themselves to crack it, and Gertrude some- 
times felt that it would be almost a relief if Mr. Fisher would 
make some allusion to the subject which he ostentatiously avoided. 

But this he had promised her he would not do. What he did, 
and what she was powerless to prevent him from doing, was 
to pay his addresses to her with due and unexceptionable formality. 
His visits were frequent and his attentions graceful, if a trifle 
old-fashioned, taking for the most part the form of bouquets 
from Covent Garden and boxes of bonbons from Bond Street ; 
he had acquainted himself with the habits of a methodical 
household, and only called at hours when he was sure of finding 
the ladies at home. Sometimes, though not very often, Gertrude 
was left to entertain him alone; but he never seemed to seek 
such occasions nor profited by them when they arose. He was 
satisfied, it appeared, with making the fact that he was a suitor 
unmistakable. Mrs. Worsley, to her niece's surprise, maintained 
a strict reserve, indulging neither in questions nor in comments, 
and only every now and then throwing a sharp glance over her 
spectacles at the stranger. 

“Do you like Mr. Fisher, Aunt Charlotte?” Gertrude could 
not help inquiring one day. To which the old lady replied: “At 
my time of life, my dear, one doesn’t take likes or dislikes easily. 
When I have seen a little more of your friend, I dare say I shall 
be able to tell you what I think of him.” 

Such laudable impartiality puzzled Gertrude not a little, until 
it came to her knowledge that Algy Pycroft had called more than 
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once in Ladbroke Square during her absence, and had remained 
on each occasion closeted with her aunt for a considerable length 
of time. This information, which reached her through her maid, 
first rejoiced and then distressed her. She could not but be glad 
that she was not forgotten, nor could she repress a thrill of 
unreasoning hope at the discovery that her aunt and her lover 
were in league. But a very little reflection convinced her that 
neither Mrs. Worsley nor Algy could give her any real help. It 
was impossible that they could know the truth, and equally 
impossible that she should reveal it to them; therefore the only 
result of any intervention on their part would be deceptions and 
complications which it would be far better to avoid. One thing 
she was quite clear about: she did not wish to see Algy; so that 
it was a little inconsequent on her part to be vexed with him for 
making no effort to secure an interview which she was determined 
to refuse. 

All these conflicting emotions, together with the daily torture 
of suspense and the growing conviction which was forcing itself 
upon her that her destiny, after all, must remain under her own 
control, ended by reducing her to a condition of nervousness 
which found relief in frequent bursts of tears; and so it came 
about that Mrs. Worsley, surprising her, one afternoon, sobbing 
as if her heart would break, asked her with some sternness what 
she meant by it. 

Perhaps she was not very sorry to be bullied and harassed into 
a partial confession. Her aunt was not exactly the confidant 
whom she would have chosen; but there was no other confidant 
at hand, and the burden of secrecy was becoming intolerable to 
her. Moreover she quieted her conscience by making Mrs. 
Worsley promise not to tell—an engagement which, as we have 
seen, was subsequently kept in the letter and broken in the spirit. 
The immediate outcome of the conversation was to give Gertrude 
some relief and some encouragement. Her aunt did not say 
much, and was very circumspect in what she did say; but she 
hinted that the case was not desperate, that help might come 
from an unexpected quarter, and that Mr. Fisher might prove to 
have less power than it suited him to pretend to. 

“Whatever you do, my dear,” the old lady concluded, “ don’t 
commit yourself to any rash promises. You are so self-willed 
and so sparing of your confidence that it is not easy for me to 
give you advice; but I think I can hardly go wrong in recom- 
mending you very strongly to temporise.” 

Gertrude asked nothing better than to follow counsels which 
accorded perfectly with her own inclinations; but a temporising 
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policy is only possible so long as the person with whom it is 
proposed to temporise may choose to lend himself to it; and 
when, two days after this, Mr. Fisher was shown into the drawing- 
room where she was sitting alone, Gertrude saw at once, from an 
undefinable but distinct change in his manner, that he was the 
bearer of an ultimatum. The mere fact of his having presented 
himself on a Thursday afternoon was ominous; for he knew very 
well that between the hours of three and six on that day Mrs. 
Worsley was wont to take the chair at the weekly committee 
meeting of the Ladies’ League for the Promotion of Rational 
Costume among Domestic Servants, and that, as the members of 
the committee never met without falling out among themselves, 
their respected president would not be likely to reach home, 
heated and exhausted from the fray, until close upon the dinner- 
hour. Indeed, he had not been five minutes in the room before 
he frankly avowed himself guilty of the design attributed to him. 

“TJ waited outside until I saw your aunt drive away, Miss 
Gertrude,” said he, “because I wished to see you alone, and I 
think I have noticed that of late you aunt hasn’t left us alone 
any more than she could help. I don’t know whether that has 
been by her own desire or by yours.” 

“T have not expressed any desire to her about it,” answered 
Gertrude, bracing her nerves for the impending encounter. 

“It’s immaterial,” said Mr. Fisher, with a smile. “Up to now 
I have taken some pains to gain Mrs. Worsley’s esteem, because 
it would have been inconvenient for me to be refused admittance 
into her house ; but after this I shall have little or no occasion to 
claim her hospitality, and if I don’t possess her esteem I dare say 
I shall manage to rub along without it. I have received letters, 
Miss Gertrude, which compel my immediate departure for 
America, and I have already secured my passage for the day 
after to-morrow.” 

Gertrude drew a long breath. “Yes,” she said, “and do you 
mean to stay in America?” 

“Permanently ? Why, yes, I hope to reside in my own country 
as soon as I can get things fixed up a little; but I shall make 
my engagements admit of my coming back to England in the 
fall, for a purpose which I need not particularise. Have you 
anything to say to me about my return, Miss Gertrude ?” 

“Yes, I have,” answered Gertrude, clasping her hands with 
a gesture half of fear, half of entreaty. “I have just this to say 
—that I hope and trust and almost believe you won’t return! I 
will give you money, I will do anything for you that I can do; 
but what I cannot possibly do is to care for you as a wife ought 
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to care for her husband. Surely you must understand what I 
mean ?” 

“Certainly; but, as you will remember, you told me all that 
before, and you were unable to convince me. My contention all 
along has been that you can’t know how you might come to feel 
towards me if I were your husband. I love you so much, Miss 
Gertrude, that * 

“Stop!” interrupted Gertrude. “I hate to hear you use 
such words, and you must see how useless and offensive they are. 
If you were talking to any one else—to Oswald, for instance, or 
to Aunt Charlotte—it might be worth while to pretend; but 
what good is there in telling me things which you can’t expect 
me to believe? If you said that you would feel ashamed of 
robbing a woman of her fortune, but that you wouldn’t feel at all 
ashamed of robbing her of her freedom and her happiness as well, 
I should see what you meant.” 

“Let us put that question aside for one moment,” said Fisher 
quietly. “ Whether it is true or untrue that I love you, Miss 
Gertrude, you can’t be in any doubt about my determination to 
marry you. You know that, and you know what will happen if 
you refuse to do as I wish. I have waited patiently for some 
considerable time, and I have done my best to show you that I 
am not a man who would be likely to neglect or ill-treat his wife. 
Now, however, Iam compelled to ask you for a direct and final 
answer. I leave this country, as Ihave told you, the day after 
to-morrow, and I cannot go away in uncertainty.” 

He spoke without the smallest apparent emotion of any kind, 
and when he had finished, folded his hands and crossed his legs in 
an attitude of calm expectation, while Gertrude’s eyes wandered 
piteously hither and thither, as if by looking round the four walls 
she could hope to discover some way of escape from the corner 
into which she had been driven. Seeing none, and being even 
now unable to bring herself to the point of replying yes or no, 
she resolved to try the affect of a last appeal. 

“Mr. Fisher,” she exclaimed, “you don’t realise what it is 
that you ask for! Supposing that you get your own way, and 
that, for Tom’s sake, I consent to—to do this horrible thing, 
what sort of a wife do you think that I should be to you? You 
say I don’t know, and perhaps that is true; for it is impossible to 
tell how bad one might become after one had been deprived of all 
happiness and hope in life; but at the very best, I think, you 
would find me an intolerable companion. There is nothing, is 
there, that men hate so much as a fretful, sulky, discontented 
woman, @ woman who never attempts to please them, and whom 
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nothing that they can do will please? And that I should 
certainly be—I could not be anything else. And I am not even 
rich. My small fortune, which is hardly to be called a fortune, 
might melt away in the first undertaking that you engaged in ; 
and then what would you have to look forward to? You would 
be as anxious to get rid of me as I should be to get rid of you; 
but that would be impossible, and for the rest of your life or 
mine you would be tied to a wife whom you would detest, and 
who would never try to make you detest her less. How can you 
think of putting such a millstone about your neck, when I offer 
to give you the money without it!” 

“You do yourself an injustice, Miss Gertrude,” replied Fisher 
calmly ; “you are not such a woman as you describe. For my 
own part, I do not pretend to be a religious man, and you would 
not believe me if I did; but I am aware of the great value of 
religious convictions, and I am persuaded that in your case those 
alone would suffice to preserve you from neglecting your duty. 
More than that, I believe you are just one of the people who find 
their happiness in doing their duty.” 

“Oh, my duty!” she exclaimed, with a despairing gesture. 
“Ts it my duty—can it be my duty—to marry you?” 

“ Ah, that is another question ; I was speaking of a wife’s duty 
to her husband. The duty of a sister to her brother—and such a 
brother !—is not quite so clear. Had I been in your place, 
Miss Gertrude, I should have thrown my brother overboard, neck 
and heels, a very long time ago. But my way of looking at 
things is evidently not yours, and although you have not given 
me the direct answer that I asked for, I believe I may assume 
that, if it comes to the push, you will do anything rather than 
throw your brother overboard. Now, with your permission, I 
will revert to the point where you interrupted me. I love you so 
much, I was saying, that the fact of your not loving me as yet 
has never discouraged me. When I first discovered that I loved 
you, I said to myself that I must not expect to be loved in return 
until after marriage. I thought then, and I think still, that 
women generally love because they are loved; and from the 
peculiar nature of the case, I could not hope to persuade you of 
the sincerity of my attachment until you should have become 
absolutely dependent upon me. I am not vain; but I have great 
confidence in myself, and I am accustomed to overcoming difficul- 
ties. Nevertheless, there is one thing, I admit, which might 
render my venture dangerous as well as difficult, and that would 
be your loving another man. I don’t speak of a mere fancy, such 
as everybody has at one time or another and gets over; I speak 
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of a genuine love—a love, if I may be allowed to say so, like mine 
for you. Miss Gertrude, I should like you to tell me whether 
there is any man living whom you care for in that way.” 

Gertrude hesitated. She looked at the square, inexorable 
countenance of her questioner, wondering, doubting, unable to 
believe that he could really be offering her a loophole, reluctant, 
too, to make a confession which would admit him into the inner- 
most secrets of her heart. Yet, since she did not choose to tell a 
falsehood, and since silence would be tantamount to an avowal— 
“Yes,” she answered abruptly, “there is. I don’t quite know 
what you mean by ‘dangerous’; but if I were to marry you 
I should probably never see him again, and I should not think 
about him more than I could help. Only I am as sure as I can 
be of anything that I should never cease to care for him.” 

Mr. Fisher nodded. A slight change came over his features, so 
slight a one that Gertrude failed to detect it; but it was in his 
usual slow, measured accents that he rejoined: “And in spite of 
that assurance you are ready to marry me if I insist upon it, and 
if I, on my side, am ready to take all risks?” 

Gertrude remained silent. She had reached the scaffold now; 
there was to be no reprieve, it seemed, and no rescue; still she 
could not take up the axe and hand it to the executioner. 

“ Well,” resumed Mr. Fisher, with a smile, after waiting a few 
instants, “I wanted to have the satisfaction of hearing you say 
so, but that don't matter. I know it is so, and I admire you for 
it, Miss Gertrude ; though I confess that you amaze me. What 
is that brother of yours to you any way that you should put him 
above a man whom you are sure that you will never cease to care 
for? What has he ever done for you?—and how much do you 
suppose that he values your affection? Why, if you were reduced 
to beggary to-morrow, and if you went to your brother to ask for 
help, do you know what he would do? He would borrow a five- 
pound note for you from the first person who would lend it him, 
and after that he would take very good care never to see your 
face again. But what’s the use of talking? You're an angel, 
Miss Gertrude; and angels are out of their proper sphere in a 
world like this. As for me, I’m only a man, and a poor specimen 
of a man at that, since I haven't the courage to stick to a piece 
of iniquity after making up my mind to it. When I came here 
to-day I thought you would refuse me point-blank and leave me 
to deal with Mr. Thomas Heywood as he deserves ; and I don’t 
know that I shouldn’t have been better pleased if you had, though 
the result comes to the same thing. I withdraw, Miss Gertrude ; 
Tm fairly beaten.” 
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Gertrude could hardly believe her ears. That her implacable 
enemy should declare himself beaten at the very moment when he 
had to all intents and purposes conquered seemed to her incom- 
prehensible. After all that he had done and said, she could not 
believe him capable of the generosity to which he appeared to lay 
claim. ‘“ Do you mean it?” she stammered out; “do you really 
mean it?” 

“ Why, yes,” he replied; “I shouldn’t say such a thing unless 
I meant it, you may be sure. It has been like this with me: 
first I wanted your money, then I wanted yourself; now I'll have 
neither. I expect you wouldn't be interested in hearing how 
these changes have come about; you'll be satisfied with knowing 
that it is as I tell you.” 

“JT don’t quite understand yet,” murmured Gertrude, passing 
her hand across her forehead. “ Will you leave Tom in peace, 
then? Will you promise not to use what you know against him?” 

“Well, I guess I may make that promise. There’s one trifling 
circumstance about your brother which has come to my knowledge 
recently, and which I’d as soon not mention to you, though I 
may mention it to Mr. Kennedy or one of them before I go, as a 
measure of precaution. My doing so won’t get him into trouble ; 
I should say that it will rather tend to keep him and others out 
of it. With that exception, I propose to abstain from any inter- 
ference, beneficial or otherwise, with my friend Thomas and his 
affairs henceforth. He expects, I believe, to obtain some employ- 
ment through me; but, for reasons with which I need not trouble 
you, it will be out of my power to assist him in that way. 
Fortunately for him, he is not likely to find himself without 
funds.” 

Never in all his life, perhaps, had Mr. Fisher been so nearly 
embraced by a young and pretty woman as at this moment. 
Sudden and excessive joy, coming after a long period of despond- 
ency, is like strong meat to the starving, and if Gertrude did not 
commit the above-named indiscretion, it was not because she 
retained any self-command or knew very well what she was about. 
In her gratitude and delight she forgot, no doubt, that she was 
speaking to a rejected lover; and had Mr. Fisher been sensitive, 
his feelings might have been wounded by some of the phrases 
that she used. On the other hand, it may have gratified him to 
be told that she had all along had a kind of conviction that he 
could not be the wretch that he made himself out to be. 

“Only I do think it was cruel of you to protract my misery to 
the very last moment,” she said. ‘“ Why.did you wait to release 
me until it was time to say good-bye?” 
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“Well,” he answered, “I had my reasons. Maybe I wanted to 
make sure that a certain gentleman was worthy of you, and that 
his shoulders were broad enoush to carry Mr. Thomas Heywood ; 
for it is an unquestionable fact that that burden will be laid upon 
them. There’s no rose without a thorn, Miss Gertrude, and if 
he is to have the sweetest wife in Europe, he will have to put up 
with a brother-in-law who will be pretty apt to annoy him at 
times. J shouldn’t want to have such a brother-in-law.” 

Gertrude murmured a little protest. Tom had never been a 
burden upon his relations; he had worked for years in America 
without asking a penny from any of them. He had had a small 
sum from her, it was true, after she had come into her fortune; 
but that was because she had insisted upon his taking it. 

“And you'll insist again, I shouldn’t wonder,” observed 
Mr. Fisher, smiling and rising from his chair. “Now, Miss 
Gertrude, as you say, the time has come for me to wish you good- 
bye, and I can’t expect you to be sorry or to entertain a very 
pleasant recollection of me. I have caused you a great deal of 
unhappiness, which you won’t be able to forget; but perhaps, 
when you come to think it all over, you will see that I might 
have caused you a great deal more—and that I didn’t.” 

With that he held out his hand, in which she placed hers, and 
the next minute he was gone. 


Cuarter XLIII. 


ALGY GETS A HINT AND TAKES IT. 


Mr. Fisner walked away from Ladbroke Square with his head 
slightly thrown back, his broad chest expanded, and a smile upon 
his lips. There are certain defeats which are more glorious than 
victories, and if ever mortal man has a right to feel a little proud 
of himself, surely it is after obeying the behests of his conscience, 
without prospect of applause or reward beyond such as conscience 
itself can bestow. Mr. Fisher was in many respects a man of his 
century and of his nation, something of a sceptic, something of a 
materialist, and imbued with a strong conviction of the necessity 
of looking after number one. He had, however, escaped what 
many observers declare to be the worst defect of our generation 
in that he was no humbug; and it was in consequence of this 
immunity that he was now making his way back towards the 
Langham Hotel at peace with himself and with the world. 
Without any extraordinary sophistical powers, he might have 
reconciled himself to a different course of action from that which 
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he had adopted ; for he had said nothing but the truth to Gertrude 
in telling her that he loved her, and that he believed in the power 
of a love such as his to evoke some response, if only opportunity 
were afforded him of proving its reality. Moreover, what little 
he had been able to learn about Algy Pycroft had not inspired 
him with much admiration for one who had apparently been 
driven by sheer vacuity of mind to kill time for years past by 
killing wild animals. 

But, not being a sophist, he had found these considerations of 
no use to him, and the struggle—which had been severe and 
protracted—had narrowed itself to one between his own wishes 
and those of the woman whom he loved. When Gertrude asked 
him why he had prolonged her suspense until the last moment, 
he might have replied that not until the last moment had he felt 
sure of his intention. In retiring from the contest he was indeed 
giving up more than she knew of, or was ever likely to know of. 
He was at that time hard pressed both for money and for credit ; 
so hard pressed that his chance—in which he firmly believed—of 
making a fortune out of the Apollinite oil wells was pretty 
certain to slip through his fingers, unless he could raise a sum of 
from eight to ten thousand pounds without delay. This he could 
have done, though at a ruinous rate of interest, had he been able 
to show to the satisfaction of certain accommodating persons that 
Gertrude’s fortune would be at his disposal in the course of the 
autumn; but this was his one and only hope of obtaining an 
advance, and he had learnt by advices from America that the 
cupidity of other speculators had been excited by what had 
transpired with regard to “ the light of the future.” The actual 
owners of the wells, like most owners of good things, had little 
confidence in their property, and were eager to sell; at any 
moment they might close with one of the tempting offers which 
were being made to them, and Mr. Fisher was exhorted not to 
lose time in securing what would probably be no longer in the 
market by the end of the month. He had been requested to 
“cable reply ”; and as he walked homewards he reflected, with a 
doleful shrug of his shoulders, upon the nature of the reply which 
would now have to be cabled. 

Thus his sorrows were not altogether of a sentimental kind, 
nor had his sacrifice been only one of the affections. That it was 
any the less for being of this mixed character will, however, 
hardly be maintained by any one who takes into consideration 
Mr. Fshier’s age, habits, and propensities. Great or small, he 
had made it, being impelled thereto by his inability to exact a 
more painful sacrifice in its place. “And the only thing I'm 
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sorry for,” he mused, “is that Heywood will have it all his own 
way now. His sister and his uncle will make him comfortable 
between them ; in a short time his wife will die and leave him all 
she possesses ; after which he will marry the pretty heiress, and 
live virtuously and happily to a green old age. There’s a want 
of proper organisation in the affairs of this world.” 

Turning a corner sharply at this moment, he almost ran into 
the arms of a gentleman who, as it chanced, had arrived at a 
similar conclusion, and who was bent upon doing what he could 
in his humble way towards reorganising them. Algy Pycroft, in 
pursuance of the resolution which he had expressed to Stella, was 
bound for Ladbroke Square, where he hoped to see Mrs. Worsley, 
if not Gertrude herself; and now he recognised his rival, who 
also recognised him. 

Both men stopped short and surveyed one another, the elder 
laughing a little, the younger looking somewhat grim. It was 
Mr. Fisher who spoke first. 

“Mr. Pycroft, I think?” said he. 

Algy grunted. He had a strong desire to take this self- 
satisfied American by the throat, but was conscious that he was 
as yet unprovided with any adequate excuse for so doing; and 
Fisher went on: 

“You might perhaps be going to call on our friend Mrs. 
Worsley? Yes? Then I can save you the trouble of walking 
any farther; for I have just come from Ladbroke Square, and 
Mrs. Worsley is not at home.” 

‘Oh, isn’t she?” returned Algy. “All right, I'll go on and 
leave a card for her.” 

“Well,” said Fisher, with much affability, “ you'll find Miss 
Gertrude in the house, I dare say. At least, I left her there.” 

“Miss who?” asked Algy savagely. ‘“ You mean Miss Hey- 
wood, perhaps ?” 

Mr. Fisher nodded. “ Yes, sir; and I expect she'll be better 
pleased to see you than she was to see me. If you don’t object, 
I'll turn and walk part of the way with you.” 

Receiving no answer to this proposition, he carried it into 
effect by wheeling round, and, after walking for a few yards by 
the side of his reluctant companion, “ Mr. Pycroft,” said he, “I 
dare say I shan’t be far out in assuming that you regard me with 
a very cordial hatred, mingled with a considerable spice of fear.” 

“You will be very far out indeed if you assume that I am 
afraid of you,” answered Algy. “As for the hatred, you may 
assume what you please about that ; I don’t care to contradict you.” 

“That shows little discrimination on your part, sir; for you 
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have no reason to hate me, and you had until to-day very excellent 
reasons for fearing me. I do not hate you for being in love with 
a lady whom I myself love and respect; on the contrary, I 
admire your good taste. But I should naturally be afraid of you 
if I thought you had such a hold over her that it would be very 
little use for me to enter into competition with you. Now, I 
know that you and Mrs. Worsley have been putting your heads 
together of late, and I suspect you have come to the conclusion 
that I have a strongish hold over Miss Heywood.” 

“T don’t feel much inclined to tell you what we think just yet,” 
answered Algy. ‘“ You'll find out before long, I dare say.” 

“No, not unless you will honour me with your confidence; for 
I am upon the point of starting for America, and it’s quite likely 
that I may never return to this country. After that, you will 
understand that there is no longer any occasion either to hate me 
or fear me.” 

Algy stopped short and stared. 

“Going away and not coming back again!” he ejaculated. 
“ Does that mean that you—that you——” 

“Tt means that I’ve thrown up the sponge, sir. I need not 
detain you by going into my motives; if you feel any curiosity 
about them, you can apply to Miss Gertrude.” 

“T should imagine that you have given in because you find 
that, after all, your hold over Miss Heywood isn’t as strong as you 
supposed,” interpolated Algy, not very graciously. 

“Well, sir,” returned Mr. Fisher, without losing his good- 
humour, “I'll make you the same reply that you made to me just 
now: you may assume what you please; I don’t care to contradict 
you. I should be glad, though, if you would tell me how much 
you and Mrs. Worsley know. I ask the question for Miss 
Gertrude’s sake, and it can’t hurt you to answer it now that I 
am no danger to any of you.” 

“Very well,” answered Algy, after a moment’s reflection. “I 
can’t tell you how much Mrs. Worsley knows, and I myself know 
nothing for certain ; but my conjecture is that you counted upon 
persuading Miss Heywood to marry you by threatening to be the 
ruin of her brother if she didn’t. Probably you have discovered 
something disgraceful about him, and he has been ready to accept 
any terms that you chose to name as the price of your keeping 
your discovery to yourself.” 

“That’s about as near the truth as you'll get, sir. Well, now 
you're going to see Miss Gertrude, and, unless I’m very much 
mistaken, she is going to accept you as her husband, and what 
her reasons for having refused you before may have been don’t 
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signify a cent. Wouldn’t it be sort of magnanimous on your part 
to ask no questions ?” 

“T don’t know,” answered Algy wonderingly. ‘Iam not sure 
that I shall be able to help asking questions.” 

“Oh, I guess you'll be able to help it ; she won't think any the 
worse of you for not being inquisitive. You see, this is the way 
of it: she has a brother whom she is just as fond of as she can 
be, but she isn’t exactly proud of him ; and if you could reconcile 
it with your sense of what is due to yourself to accept him as he 
is and say as little as possible about him, she would be pretty apt 
to appreciate your delicacy.” 

“T see,” said Algy, though in truth he was a good deal 
mystified. “Tl take your hint, and I’m much obliged to you for 
it.” Presently he added: “I don’t know whether I oughtn’t to 
apologise to you, Mr. Fisher; but I confess I don’t understand 
the part you've played in this business. Upon the face of it, it 
does look very much as if you and Heywood had behaved like a 
couple of scoundrels.” 

“ We'll leave it at that,” replied Mr. Fisher tranquilly. “ This 
scoundrel has stopped playing any way, so you needn’t bother 
your head about him any more. The other one wili remain with 
you. You're prepared for that, I hope, and you won’t break your 
wife’s heart by turning your back upon him. I can tell you this 
much: I shouldn’t have turned my back upon him if it had been 
my good fortune to marry his sister, and I had figured it up in 
my own mind that he would cost me from a thousand to fifteen 
hundred dollars annually. You won’t find him come much less 
expensive than that on an average, and it’s as well to bear in 
mind that, so long as he has funds enough to keep him respectable, 
he won’t disgrace you by robbing a church or anything of that 
kind. I should say you and Mr. Kennedy had better come to au 
understanding on the point, because it would pay you both to 
make it worth his while to be of good behaviour. Only I don’t 
want that you should worry Miss Gertrude about it. Talking of 
Mr. Kennedy reminds me that I had something to say to him 
with reference to Heywood which I may as well say to you 
instead. Miss Mowbray is your cousin, I believe?” 

“Not exactly,” answered Algy; “but she is my sister’s 
cousin.” 

“ Well, that makes her a connection of yours; and I suppose 
you wouldn’t want to see her involved in serious trouble. Of 
course you know that Heywood has been paying attention to her, 


and I dare say you know better than I do whether she is pleased 
with his attentions or not.” 
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Algy said, “I hope not.” 

“So do I; but women often have odd tastes, and that’s why 
I have concluded to inform you that Heywood has a wife living.” 

“The deuce he has!” ejaculated Algy. “What sort of a 
wife ?” 

“Oh, quite a respectable lady; a countrywoman of my own, 
who separated herself from him some years ago because his 
respectability wasn’t on a level with hers. It’s only fair to him 
to say that he believed, as most other people did, that she was 
dead ; and it gave him considerable of a shake when he met her 
on the staircase of the Langham Hotel one day, after calling upon 
me there. Mind, I don’t assert that he would go the length of 
committing bigamy; but I wouldn’t trust him, and it’s desirable 
that somebody should have the power to interfere in case of 
necessity. That, again, is a thing which I shouldn’t mention to 
Miss Gertrude if I were you. You may not have occasion to 
mention it to anybody; for I understand Mrs. Heywood—or Mrs. 
Stimson, as she calls herself—has gone off to some German 
watering-place in poor health, and Heywood has such luck that 
he’s as likely as not to be a free man in the course of a few 
months. Only it would do no harm to make him show you the 
death-certificate before you let him marry any relation or 
connection of yours.” 

“T don’t think Stella would really marry that man,” said Algy 
meditatively. 

“Perhaps she wouldn’t and perhaps she won’t; but there’s 
nothing like being prepared for all emergencies. I’ve said all 
that I had to say now, Mr. Pycroft, and I won’t detain you any 
longer. Good-bye, sir, and good luck to you.” 

Algy, who had a tender conscience and a somewhat slowly- 
moving intelligence, often regretted afterwards that he had 
allowed Mr. Fisher to depart without a word of thanks or any 
retractation of unmerited charges; but for the moment he could 
think of very little else than Gertrude, and as soon as he was 
once more alone he called a hansom, not feeling that his legs 
could take him to Ladbroke Square fast enough. 

Gertrude, after Mr. Fisher had left her, sat still for a long 
time, doing nothing, not even thinking connectedly, satisfied with 
the delicious consciousness of her liberty, which was like the 
sudden cessation of some prolonged physical agony. But this 
condition of beatitude passed away gradually, giving place to 
emotions in which a little distress and shame were mingled with 
her rejoicing. Fisher was not precisely a Bayard, perhaps, nor 
could he claim much credit because at the eleventh hour some 
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remnant of chivalry in his nature had revolted against the 
perpetration of what he himself had called a piece of iniquity. 
Nevertheless, he had been tempted, and had conquered temptation. 
however tardily; and his victory seemed somehow to make his 
accomplice look very small, very contemptible. For, after all, it 
was as his accomplice rather than as his victim that Tom ought 
to be considered, and Gertrude could not shut her eyes to that 
ugly truth. Yes, there was no denying it; her brother was a 
poor creature. A worse man than he might very well have 
behaved less ignobly, less selfishly, less ungratefully. Fisher, 
although he had been honestly anxious not to wound her 
needlessly, had let fall two phrases which rankled in her memory. 
“ What,” he had exclaimed, “is that brother of yours to you 
that you should put him above a man whom you are sure that 
you will never cease to care for?” And again he had warned 
her that her husband’s shoulders must be broad enough to carry 
Mr. Thomas Heywood, “ because it is an unquestionable fact that 
that burden will be laid upon them.” No doubt it was so. She 
loved Algy best; yet she had not hesitated to sacrifice him for 
Tom’s sake, and if he should come back to her now and forgive 
her that wrong, was it not only too likely that Tom would be a 
burden upon him in the future? She did not deceive herself or 
wish to deceive herself; her brother was what he was, but he was 
her brother. She had a feeling that they must stand or fall 
together, that his troubles must be her troubles, and his shame 
her shame. 

“ And he has nobody else to care for him,” she thought. But 
if it were right, or at all events inevitable, that she should take 
such a tacit engagement upon herself, it did not follow that she 
ought to impose it upon another, or even that another would 
choose to accept it. 

And so it came to pass that when Algy entered the room he 
found her with tears in her eyes. It was no bad thing for both of 
them that he did so find her, since the utterance of a good many 
unnecessary words was thus avoided, and a point was reached in 
one moment which was sure to be reached eventually. If the 
faculty of speech be granted to us as a means of concealing our 
thoughts, the eloquence of silence is a gift with which we are all 
endued at times, whether we will or no. Gertrude was in Algy’s 
arms before she knew what she was about, and she understood 
that she and her troubles and scruples and responsibilities were 
safe in his keeping before he had so much as opened his lips. 

“What does it matter? It’s all over now,” he said, when at 
length she entered into a somewhat confused explanation of her 
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treatment of him. “ You may call me conceited if you like, but I 
was sure all along that you loved me. IfI hadn’t been sure of it, 
I should have been far enough away by this time.” 

“You didn’t seem to be sure of it that day at Bletchingham,” 
Gertrude remarked. “And yet I never told you that I didn’t 
love you—because it wouldn’t have been true.” 

“ Well, I confess that that was what I understood you to mean ; 
and perhaps, if it hadn’t been for Stella Mowbray, I should have 
despaired. I owe something to Stella Mowbray, and to your aunt 
too. Do you know that Mrs. Worsley and I have become fast 
friends ? ” 

Gertrude sighed. “Yes, I know,” she answered ; “and I have 
always been so aftaid that you would ask to see me. If you had 
come a day sooner I should have had to send you away again; and 
then, I suppose, it would have been for ever. You must let me 
tell you everything ; I ought not to have any secrets from you 
now, though I see that you want to excuse me from saying dis- 
agreeable things.” 

But Algy, mindful of Mr. Fisher’s hint, declared that he would 
not listen to anything disagreeable. He told her of the encounter 
which he had had with that once redoubtable personage, and how 
he had been made acquainted by him with all the circumstances. 
“‘ And the less we say or think about them in future the better,” 
he concluded. “ All’s well that ends well.” 

“You are very good and generous,” murmured Gertrude grate- 
fully. But although the past might be buried in oblivion, it was 
impossible to maintain an absolute silence with regard to the 
future, and after a time she felt constrained to say, “I want to 
speak to you about Tom. You blame him very much, don’t 
you?” 

“Oh, well,” answered Algy, struggling hard to be at once 
veracious and considerate, “if you come to that 
we blame nobody ?” 

Gertrude laughed a little. “Of course you blame him, and you 
are right,” she said. “It is best to tell the truth. My grand- 
father, who was just and kindhearted, used always to say of Tom, 
when he spoke of him at all, that he was good for nothing. That 
is just it; he isn’t bad, but he is good for nothing—and I don’t 
believe he can help it. Do you know that, before you came just 
now, I was thinking that perhaps you would come some day and 
that, if you did, I ought to tell you that I couldn’t marry you.” 

“ On account of your brother?” 

“Yes ; because I don’t know what things he may not do, or 
what trouble he may not cause. And I can’t give him up.” 
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“Of course you can’t. Did,you think I should ask you to give 
him up?” 

“T wasn’t sure; you would have a right to ask it, I suppose. 
After all, he is not your brother.” 

“But he is yours,” returned Algy, “and that’s enough. I'll not 
quarrel with him, I promise you. Besides, I can assure you that 
it would puzzle him to do anything that would make me think 
worse of him than what he has done already.” As, however, this 
speech, on being considered of, did not sound quite as conciliatory 
as it had been intended to be, Algy endeavoured to amend it. 
“What I mean to say is, that since I have forgiven him for the 
injury he meant to do you when you were in his power, I shan’t be 
likely to resent any injury that he may try to do you hereafter. 
Because, don’t you see, I shall take precious good care that he 
doesn’t succeed.” 

“ But I was thinking of you, not of myself,” objected Gertrude. 

“Henceforth you and I are one,” replied Algy conclusively. 


Cuarrer XLIV. 


TRUTHFUL TOM. 


Certarn cynical philosophers and moralists, analysing poor human 
nature from their pessimistic standpoint, would have us believe 
that self-interest is the one and only motive power which governs 
our lives and dictates our actions; in pursuance of which thesis 
they make short work of all the virtues. Thus gratitude becomes 
a lively sense of benefits to come ; almsgiving is a sort of insurance 
against imaginary future evils ; contrition is but the expression of 
a desire to evade punishment ; and so on to the end of the list. 
Now, although, so far as the readers, and perhaps even the writer, 
of these words are concerned, such a theory is a travesty too gross 
to require refutation, we can all probably think of one or two 
fellow-mortals to whose works and ways it might be applied 
without calumny, and of Tom Heywood it may certainly be said 
that a sincere regard for himself constituted his sole claim to 
sincerity of any kind. Therefore, when he had ceased wondering 
and laughing at Oswald’s absurd quixotry in declining to take 
advantage of a fine opportunity (for he had no doubt at all as to 
the fact that Oswald was in love with Stella Mowbray and jealous 
of him), he naturally set to work to examine his own position, and 
found it, upon the whole, fairly satisfactory. 

To begin with, he had been delivered from the importunities of 
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Major Pycroft, who, if necessary, could easily be made to under- 
stand that the deception which had been practised upon him was 
one for which Oswald alone was responsible. Another very 
fortunate thing was that Oswald had not discovered the existence 
of Mrs. Thomas Heywood. Finally, it seemed certain that the 
ground was about to be cut from under Mr. Fisher’s feet. That, 
Tom thought, was a great point gained; for he had been fully 
alive to the danger which he would incur by being always at 
Fisher’s mercy, and that Fisher would be any less formidable as 
his brother-in-law than as his friend was what he had never been 
able to feel sure of. Exposure he had been told that he must 
face. Well, exposure would of course be unpleasant ; but there 
would be a good deal of difference, he imagined, between the 
circumstantial statement which Fisher would have brought for- 
ward and the more or less inaccurate report which Mrs. Worsley 
might be expected to furnish to her friends. For the credit of 
the family Mrs. Worsley—and, for that matter, Oswald also— 
would try to minimise his guilt ; their object would be merely to 
steal Fisher’s thunder, not to make a noise with it. And then he 
was to be allowed the privilege of telling his own story in his 
own way to Stella. Tom thought it all over very carefully before 
he went to bed, and when he arose the next morning his spirits 
had almost recovered their accustomed buoyancy. 

So, while Gertrude was laying before Algy Pycroft the vexations 
which his marriage with her would too probably bring upon him, 
her brother was mounting the staircase of Lady Hester Burke’s 
house in Lowndes Square, having been informed in answer to his 
inquiry that her ladyship was at home. 

Her ladyship was very much at home, for her drawing-room was 
crowded with visitors, invited or uninvited ; but she welcomed 
the latest addition to their number with malicious warmth, assuring 
him that he was the very person whom she had been wishing to see. 

“T didn’t know you had a party to-day,” said Tom. 

“Only a tea-party, which will soon disperse. You can sit these 
people out, and when they have gone you will be able to tell me, 
what I am sure you are dying to tell me, about the progress of 
your benevolent scheme for your sister’s welfare. You will have 
heard from Oswald Kennedy that I have been favoured with some 
interesting side-lights upon that subject.” 

Tom, more in sorrow than in anger, replied that what he had 
heard from his uncle had indeed caused him to call. It was no 
laughing matter to him, whatever it might be to Lady Hester, 
and he felt that he owed some explanation, if not to her, at least 
to Miss Mowbray, whose kindly intentions towards poor Gertrude 
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he had appreciated throughout, though unhappily he had not been 
able to second them. “And I am afraid,” he added sadly, “that 
Miss Mowbray will be disposed to blame mea good deal for having 
deceived her.” 

“ That,” observed Lady Hester, with a grin, “is not altogether 
impossible. However, I admire your courage in coming here so 
promptly, and you shall have every opportunity that I can give 
you of pleading your cause with Stella. I wonder what you will 
say to her? Youknow your own business best; but if I were you, 
I should try telling her the truth.” 

“ T shall certainly tell her the truth,” replied Tom with dignity. 

“Oh, but I understood you to say that you hadn’t adopted that 
plan hitherto. After all, it doesn’t much signify, perhaps; her 
good opinion isn’t of so much importance to you as it is to some 
people whom we know of.” And Lady Hester passed on, leaving 
him to make his way towards the tea-table behind which Stella 
was seated. 

He scrutinised her face closely while she greeted him, but did 
not succeed in reading her thoughts or discovering whether she 
had been admitted into the secret which Mrs. Worsley had 
divulged or not. She gave him a cup of tea and introduced him 
to some ladies who were sitting near her, and a general conversa- 
tion ensued, in which both he and she took part. After a time, 
he came to the conclusion that she knew nothing, and that it 
rested with him to enlighten her, which was all in his favour, he 
thought. Of course he would have to make a full confession—if 
he failed to do so it would assuredly be made for him—but it was 
something to have secured the first word. 

He did not have to wait long. The tea-drinkers arose and 
departed by twos and threes, until at last only one old lady re- 
mained, who was holding forth to Lady Hester upon the para- 
mount importance of extending the operations of the Primrose 
League, and seemed likely to hold forth for another half-hour. 
Tom, upon the pretext of wishing to examine more closely a bank 
of hothouse plants, strolled into the back drawing-room whither 
Stella followed him with apparent willingness. 

“Do you know,” said she, “who paid me a long visit this 
morning? Your friend Madame de Révigny, And what do you 
suppose that she came to announce to me?” 

Tom said he was sure he didn’t know. 

“Nothing less than her engagement to Lord Dunedin. It is 
all arranged, and the marriage is to take place before the end of 
the season.” 


¢ . . 
“ By Jove!” exclaimed Tom ; “she és a clever woman! ” 
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“Yes; I thought you would admire her skill and success. But 
this will be a blow for poor Mr. Kennedy, won’t it?” 

Tom shrugged his shoulders. “Oh, well, you know what I told 
you; Oswald never had the slightest intention of marrying her. 
As for her being married to somebody else, that’s only what he’s 
accustomed to. In fact, I dare say he rather prefers it.” 

“T was wondering whether you would say that. The truth is, 
Mr. Heywood, that you have judged by appearances, as we are all 
so apt to do, and I am sure you will be glad to hear that you have 
been quite mistaken about your uncle. Madame de Révigny told 
me the whole story. Mr. Kennedy was really engaged, or half 
engaged, to her at one time, it seems, but she jilted him, and after 
her marriage they never met again, except as ordinary acquaint- 
ances. She says it is quite untrue that he followed her about in 
Paris; on the contrary, he did his best to avoid her, though she 
confesses that she tried to get up a flirtation with him. She was 
extremely candid,” Stella went on, with an amused look; “she 
said she was sure that he would have wearied her to death if the 
advances had been made by him, but that she could not endure 
the idea of being repulsed by any man; and so, to use her own 
phrase, she went on persecuting him until she found that he was 
hopelessly obdurate. She is a very odd woman; but one can’t 
help having a sneaking regard for people who are so delightfully 
truthful.” 

“H’m! I don’t know about her absolute truthfulness,” re- 
marked Tom drily. “Now that she is going to be married again 
—and to an Englishman—she may think it desirable to start with 
as clean a record as she can achieve. Personally, I must say that 
I should be inclined to take all Madame de Révigny’s statements 
with a grain of salt.” 

“ Well,” answered Stella calmly, “I believe her. I think 
one can generally tell whether people are telling the truth or 
not.” 

“That is a comfortable theory,” observed Tom, smiling. “I 
should be sorry to deprive Madame de Révigny of the benefit of 
it. But why, 1 wonder, did she think it necessary to exonerate 
Oswald to you?” 

Stella blushed slightly, for the truth was that her visitor had 
been perfectly explicit upon that point ; but she replied, without 
any other sign of embarrassment, “‘ Madame de Révigny appears 
to have known, somehow or other, that false reports had reached 
me, and she naturally wished to correct them. All sorts of re- 
ports reach one about all sorts of people, and some, I suppose, are 
true, and some false, and some half-and-half.” 
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“The best plan is to believe none of them, or at all events only 
those which come with unquestionable authority.” 

“That is the best plan, no doubt; and your authority with 
regard to rumours about your uncle and Madame de Révigny 
could hardly be called unquestionable, could it? The case would 
have been different if you had had to deal with rumours about 
yourself.” 

“Have you heard any such rumours?” 

“Yes; andI fancy that you must have come here to-day to give 
me your version of them. As yet I only know Mrs. Worsley’s 
version.” 

She spoke so composedly that Tom, after a moment of uneasi- 
ness, felt confident of succeeding in the task that lay before him. 
“Miss Mowbray,” he began, “ you said just now that you had a 
regard for people who tell the truth. I hope that may make you 
a little lenient to me, for I am going to tell you the whole truth, 
though it isn’t very pleasant to have to tell it. My Aunt 
Charlotte, who detests me, won’t have represented my conduct in 
too favourable a light, I know; but, whatever she may have said, 
I can’t contradict her main facts. It is perfectly true that, some 
years ago, I got into a horrible scrape in America, that I specu- 
lated with money which I had no right to speculate with, and 
that, if that money hadn’t been refunded on my behalf, I should 
have been made to suffer the pains and penalties of the law. I 
don’t want to plead any extenuating circumstances; I won’t say 
that hundreds of business men do equivocal things every day, or 
that I yielded to a very strong tempation, or that I had reason to 
believe I should be supported by men who turned against me 
when I failed; I would rather admit the offence without reserva- 
tion, and ask you to say whether in itself it is so bad as to be 
utterly unpardonable.” 

*‘T should probably have managed to pardon it if it had been 
committed against me,” replied Stella, “ particularly if the money 
had been refunded. But of course you are aware that Mrs. 
Worsley’s accusation did not end there.” 

“Ah,no!” sighed Tom; “she thinks, and I’m afraid you think, 
that when Fisher came to me and declared that unless I allowed 
him to pay his addresses to Gertrude he would make known what 
I hoped nobody in this country would ever know, I gave way at 
once and did all I could to help him. But that is not the case. 
I resisted him as far as it was possible to resist him; I told him 
that I didn’t believe he had a chance of being accepted ; but what 
could I do when Gertrude herself seemed disposed to listen to 
him, after hearing from him what the circumstances were? She 
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has never actually accepted him, and I don’t know whether she 
ever would have done so; her idea seemed to be to keep him 
hanging on, in the hope that some way of escape would present 
itself. But from the moment that she took up that line I was 
bound, it seems to me, to leave the matter in her hands. I hadn’t 
only myself to consider ; I had to think of the family, and of the 
disgrace that would be brought upon them if I were shown up. 
It was for Gertrude to decide whether that could be, or ought to 
be, averted by her.” 

“ And which way did you wish her to decide, Mr. Heywood ?” 

“That is a difficult question to answer, Miss Mowbray, but I 
will try to answer it honestly. I couldn’t wish Gertrude to 
marry a man whom she didn’t care for; but, as you know, I never 
believed in her being attached to Pycroft, and it seemed to me 
possible that she might come to care for Fisher.” 

* For a man who had not been ashamed of placing her in such 
a dilemma? You must indeed be sanguine!” 

“T only say that it seemed to me possible, the more so because 
I knew that Fisher was really in love with her. And if the 
difficulty could have been solved in that way, I don’t deny that 
I should have been glad. As it has happened, the difficuity has 
been solved in another way—a better way for Gertrude, perhaps, 
but of course a worse one for me.” 

“ And that you are sorry for?” 

“No, I don’t say that; but it would be absurd to pretend that 
I am not distressed at having to make such a confession as I have 
made to you. Has it lowered me very much in your opinion, 
Miss Mowbray ?” 

“Not very much, Mr. Heywood—if my opinion is of any 
consequence.” 

“You know it is!” cried Tom warmly. “Iam sure you must 
know that your good opinion is the one thing which is of supreme 
consequence to me, and the one thing which I dreaded losing. 
To hear that I haven’t lost it is more than enough to console me 
for any hard words that may be used about me by others when 
Aunt Charlotte and Fisher have done their worst.” 

“ What you say is extremely flattering to me; but even at the 
risk of seeming ungracious, I ought to explain that if you haven't 
fallen much in my esteem, it is because you hadn’t very far to 
fall. Iam afraid I am not very clever at deciphering characters 
—not so clever as I thought myself a short time ago; but lately 
I have begun to understand yours, and I am not in the least sur- 
prised at the way in which you have treated Gertrude. It was 
just what you were sure to do under the circumstances. If the 
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question was whether you or she should go to the wall, you 
naturally wouldn’t hesitate.” 

“Then you don’t believe what I told you?” exclaimed Tom, 
who was thrown into consternation by this unexpected verdict. 

Well, if you ask me, not quite all. But I implicitly believe 
that you were willing to let Gertrude decide whether Mr. Fisher’s 
terms should be accepted or not. It sounds rather a risky thing 
to have done; but the actual risk was so slight that I think you 
were justified in taking it.” 

‘You are rather cruel,” said Tom in a low voice. 

“AmI? ITassure you that I have no intention of being so. 
On the contrary, I was under the impression that I had left a 
good deal unsaid which I might have been excused for saying. 
But really, Mr. Heywood, I don’t want to say another word about 
you or your peculiar views of the kind of conduct which is be- 
coming in a gentleman. We shouldn’t agree if we argued the 
point, and it wouldn’t be at all worth while to discuss our differences. 
Here comes Lady Hester, looking as if she was filled with agree- 
able anticipations. Perhaps you would like to be as candid with 
her as you have been with me; I am sure she will be more in- 
terested than I have been in listening to your narrative.” 

But Tom had no such ambition. The contest, he perceived, 
was irretrievably lost, and it only remained for him to quit the 
field. This he did with some precipitation, caring indeed very 
little whether the ladies noticed his discomfiture or not; and as 
soon as he had left the room Lady Hester sat down and indulged 
in an audible chuckle. 

“ Nice young man, isn’t he?” she said. “Not so very young, 
to be sure ; but he has a good deal of the ingenuousness of youth. 
Fancy his coming here to-day to try and talk you over! Ishould 
have thought you might have forgiven him his impudence in con- 
sideration of his innocence; but you are so hard-hearted and so 
hot-tempered that I am afraid he has made you quite angry. Do 
you know, my dear, that you are as red as a peony.” 

“Don't trample upon me, Lady Hester,” pleaded Stella. “I 
acknowledge that Mr. Heywood is the meanest human being I 
ever met with, and I admit that you found him out sooner than I 
did. Still, I have known for some time past that he wasn’t worth 
much, and I did not lose my temper with him. If I am out of 
temper with anybody it is with Gertrude, who deserves—oh, I 
don’t know what she doesn’t deserve ! ” 

“Let us hope that she won’t get her deserts,” said Lady Hester 
philosophically ; “ very few people do, you know. Mr. Heywood, 
T am afraid, won’t get his, and I am in hopes that you won’t get 
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yours. After the very severe snubbing which you thought fit to 
inflict upon me the other day, I hardly dare to offer you advice; 
but if I were in your shoes, I should write a very pretty and 
humble note to Oswald Kennedy, and beg him x 

What Lady Hester would beg Oswald to do remained, however, 
a matter for conjecture; for Stella, who felt quite unequal to 
another altercation, jumped up while the old lady was still 
speaking and ignobly took to her heels. 
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